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M. C. POSTSCRIPTS 


* WHY “test advertising” and 
other sales aids sometimes turn 
out to be disappointing is ex- 
pertly explained by Charles L. 
Low, in his page this month. He 
strikes at the fallacious practice 
of sitting back and watching to 
see if these things will work. 
You must work them, he says. 
Read it. We know you will agree. 

The article on Pan Goods pro- 
duction by Mr. Sweely is timely in 
its discussion of important fac- 
tors on Jelly Easter Eggs. 

Many months ago when we 
learned of the development work 
being done to apply the X-ray to 
detecting foreign matter in candy, 
we set about to obtain the facts 
for the industry. Here is the 
first article on the subject. 

Mr. Hughes discusses the legal 
aspect of foreign substances, thus 
we present both angles of this 
vitally important production prob- 
lem. 

Talbot Clendenning talks on 
the popular chewy wrapped Eng- 
lish Toffee, including Fnglish and 
American methods, and he gives 
some formulas. 

We asked Dave Trager to tell 
you manufacturers what the con- 
structive-minded salesman thinks 
of the situation as he starts out 
the year. Does the shoe fit you, 
or just “the other guy”? 

The Business Map and Barom- 
eter, accompanied by briefs on 
business conditions pertinent to 
the confectioner, are new regular 
features for your convenience. 

This month the N.C.A. starts 
its Product Group Reporting 
Plan. We present the contents 
of the sample forms released. 


Retail confectioners will be in- 
terested in the announcement that 
the Associated Retail Confection- 
ers of the U. S. will hold their 
1936 convention in Boston prob- 
ably the week of May 18. 

Many firms are finding the M. 
C. Mail Exchange a _ helpful 
source of information and a 
forum to express their views. You 
are invited to participate. 

Mr. Spuehler, our packaging 
consultant, and member of our 
packaging Clinic Board, is a de- 
signer of national repute and a 
gold medal winner. 
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Cost Control 


ESPITE present activities of the industry in ex- 

changing information on various items, some 
candy manufacturers are unwittingly selling their 
products at a loss because they do not know their own 
actual costs. Not infrequently their actual costs are 
in excess of their estimated costs. This in some cases 
is due to ignorance, failure to figure everything in 
making estimates, and especially to the lack of an ade- 
quate system for cost control. The latter is especially 
a pressing need in order to arrive at satisfactory cost 
comparisons. 

Whatever may be the underlying cause, the result is 
the same. They sell goods at a loss, injuring not only 
themselves, but every other manufacturer of similar 
products. 

It may be said that the worst offenders are among 
the small firms who do not know their costs and have 
the mistaken idea that because they are small their 
expenses must be less than those of the larger firms. 
Such firms fail to realize that the greater volume and 
wider distribution of the large manufacturer results in 
a lower cost per piece and pound. 

Other offenders are new firms just breaking into the 
business, particularly those promoted by men of limited 
experience who have no conception of the tremendous 
amount of overhead expenses necessary to develop and 
operate a successful confectionery plant. They leave 
out of their figures such cost items as interest on bor- 
rowed money, depreciation, obsolescence, repairs, bad 
accounts, storage of finished stock, air conditioning, 
spoiled batches, slow-selling lines, “duds,” shrinkage of 
raw material and similar factors which no rule of 
thumb method of figuring costs takes into consideration. 


In fact, only a thorough, accurate, and compre- 
hensive system based on actual cost would succeed in 
picking up all items of expense incurred during the 
course of a year’s business and distribute them properly 
so that each class of candy manufactured would be 
charged with its due proportion. 

Firms who do not know their costs are a destructive 
factor in the industry and there is a great need for 
expansion of the educational program to bring about 
better cost accounting methods among the majority of 
manufacturers. This need and corresponding industry 
problem has existed for many years. It cannot be met 
by occasional discussions of cost accounting limited to 
convention programs, but should be carried on through 
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the year, under the leadership of those who are 
authorities on that phase of the subject. 

Unquestionably much good could be accomplished 
by the use of more uniform methods and a freer ex- 
change of costing methods. The greatest obstacles to 
the success of such a plan are, first, the belief that every 
plant and its operations are so different from the other 
that any approach to uniform methods would be im- 
possible. In this respect there seems to be a confusion 
of thought between the terms method and application. 
Obviously, the application of generally standardized 
systems will vary with the individual plant. 

The second obstacle which seems to be preventing 
progress in this direction is the tradition of secrecy 
which has long permeated the confectionery industry. 
Some manufacturers seem to believe that they alone 
possess the only existing key to success, hence these 
particular ones see no value in exchanging information 
with others and therefore adhere to a policy of strict 
secrecy. 

Nearly every other industry has progressed beyond 
this state of superstition, and companies have found it 
to their mutual advantage to progress together, thus in- 
dividually increasing profitable operations and at the 
same time elevating conditions prevailing throughout 
the industry. The confectionery industry has made a 
good start in the right direction by its present activities 
of exchanging information on cost results. Similar 
efforts to focus the spotlight on cost accounting meth- 
ods would go far toward achieving the end for which 
the constructive leaders are striving. 


New Chain Trend? 


HE recent statement by John A. Hartford, presi- 
dent of the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, 
disclosing the fact that this nation-wide grocery chain 
is giving serious consideration to divorcing itself from 
its stores in states with heavy chain-store taxes, should 
cause the confectionery manufacturers, as well as other 
suppliers, to give much thought to their present and 
future distribution policies. A. & P. indicates it may 
convert part of its stores into a cooperative organization 
or sell the stores in such states tq loca! managers. 
Undoutitedly! other chains ‘are thirking ‘o!” sifnilar 
possibilities, in the face of increasing anti-chain store 
tax bills. Thi3 may mtroduce A new trend in the chain 
store picture. *Corifectionéry marfufacturers will there- 
fore do well to ponder the situation in the light of their 
present jobber and syndicate outlets. 
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WHO’S WHO 


IN THE 


CANDY INDUSTRY 


Fostering the Idea of Getting Better Acquainted 
with Prominent Members of the Industry 





MARTIN B. ANDELFINGER 
ARTIN BREEN ANDELFIN- 
GER'’S approach to the candy in- 

dustry was, in point of background, un- 
usual. Chronologically, his interesting 
biography in brief runs thus: 

Born in Oswego, N. Y., Martin An- 
delfinger was educated in the Oswego 
Public Schools and Business College. 
During his late teens, he took part in the 
Spanish-American War, commissioned as 
First Lieutenant, 47th New York In- 
fantry. Subsequently he became secretary 
to William C. Reick, City Editor of the 
New York Herald. In this same capacity 
he was employed by the Vienna Pressed 


Yeast Company and the J. Walter 
Thompson Advertising Agency in New 
York. 

It was with Young & Smylie, one of 
the antecedent houses of the National 
Licorice Company, that Mr. Andelfinger 


first became connected with the confec- 
tionery industry. 

His successful selling ability caused 
him to hanker for a business of his own, 
so in 1920 he established the Licorice 
Products Company in Dubuque, Iowa. 
Mr. Andelfinger is President and General 
Manager, and has a record for rising to 
prominence in all his activities. 

He is a member of the National Con- 
fectioners’ Association, The National Con- 
fectionery Salesmen’s Association and the 
Western Confectionery Salesmen’s As- 
sociation. He served as first president 
of the latter organization, holding office 
for three years. 

Mr. Andelfinger is a citizen of note in 
Dubuque. For two terms he served as 
Mayor; for six years he was a member 
of the Dubuque City Council. “In 1934 
he ran for Congress on the Republican 
ticket. He was unsuccessful. He is 
still a Republican. 

He is a member of the Masonic Fra- 
ternity, 32°, and the Elks, U.S.W.V. He 
reads fiction and history; likes most out- 
door sports, showing partiality, however, 
to baseball. Prefers northern Minnesota 
for vacations. 


Russell H. Andelfinger and Arline G. 
Collins are Martin Andelfinger’s two 
children. 


JOHN A. GURLEY 

HE stress of business limits his read- 

ing. However, as his interests center 
in the northwest, John A. Gurley selects 
the Sauk Center, Minnesota, Sinclair 
Lewis as the novelist to monopolize his 
time allotted to reading. 
* Mr. Gurley was born and educated in 
Minn. His first employer 
the Minneapolis National Biscuit 
At that time National Biscuit man- 
- ufactured candy. At length the company 
“decided to discontinue making candy. 
This prompted John Gurley to purchase 
most of the candy manufacturing equip- 
ment of the National Biscuit Company 


was 


and to start on his own. The transaction 
took place vee di years ago. 

John A. Gurley is now President and 
Treasurer of the Gurley Candy Company, 
situated in one of the pair of Minnesota's 
illustrious twin cities, Minneapolis. 

A son, Roger A. Gurley is a member 
of the firm, acting in the capacity of 
Vice-President. That the Gurley family 
mer long activate the affairs of the Gurley 

Candy Company is vouchsafed by the 
presence of grandchildren, Roger, Jr., 
and John, Jr. 

Mr. Gurley holds a membership in the 
National Confectioners’ Association and 
served on the Executive Committee dur- 
ing the years 1929, ’30 and ’31 

As a civic minded citizen, Mr. Gurley 
sponsors the Minneapolis Community 
Fund. He is also an active member of 
the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce As- 
sociation, Wholesale Section. He belongs 
to two clubs: the Minneapolis Athletic 
Club and is a member of the House Com- 
mittee of the Minneapolis Automobile 
Club. 

Mr. Gurley’s vacations are spent at 
Gull Lake, Minnesota. He takes to fish- 
ing and hunting like a duck and is espe- 
cially partial to this game bird at festive 
dining occasions. 

JAMES S. JETTON 
AMES STEWART JETTON is 


Vice-President in charge of Sales 
of Norris, Inc., Atlanta, Ga. Formerly 
Mr. Jetton filled the position of Sales 
Promotional Manager. 


Mr. Jetton has always maintained an 
interest ni the sale and promotion of food 
products. His first business contact with 
candy arose through retailing package 
candies. As a retail druggist his interest 
in the sale of fine candies increased. 

After leaving the drug store field, Mr. 
Jetton turned his attention to the Phoenix 
Cotton Oil Company of Memphis, Ten- 
nessee, as sales manager. Later he be- 


came sales director of the Lippincott 
Company of Cincinnati. 
His initial connection in the candy in- 


dustry itself, was the Nunnally Company 
of Atlanta, Georgia. He has now been 
directly associated with the candy manu- 
facturing industry for about twenty years. 

James Stewart Jetton was born in Dy- 
ersburg, Tennessee. He attended Vander- 
bilt University in Nashville, Tenn., and 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy. He 
has a son, Jack Cole Jetton, aged 26, and 
a daughter, Kathryn, now Mrs. Abner 
Calhoun. 

Mr. Jetton’s hobby is bridge and his 
particular favorite among sports is golf. 
He reads a bit of fiction, “Readers’ Di- 
gest,” the “National Geographic” and a 
number of business magazines. 

He prefers to spend his vacations in 
the mountains and would rather eat Vir- 
ginia Ham than any other food. Mr. 
Jetton is a member of the Atlanta Ath- 
letic Club where he serves on the mem- 
bership, athletics and bridge committees. 
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PAN WORK PRINCIPLES 
Soft-Center Goods, Jelly Easter Eggs 


* By H. MacARTHUR SWEELY 


Ware panned confections as a type are 
more or less standardized it has not been possible to 
set up hard and fast rules for their production. One 
operator will tell you that a conditioned room is an 
absolute necessity, while another will have a steam 
kettle boiling merrily alongside of each engrossing 
pan. Still another will tell you that the ratio of corn 
syrup, invert syrup and sugar used in a finished syrup 
must be maintained within narrow limits and, at the 
same time, keep such syrup under heat for hours 
Apparently little is known about standardization of 
such processes although many operators attempt to 
leave such an impression. 


Standardization of Processes Needed 


Panned goods as a general type have been subjected 
to the greatest line of “hokum” of all confectionery 
varieties manufactured. Any opportunist who writes 
daily notes in a book which he carefully guards and 
carries in his inside pocket is a potential panned goods 
expert. After a few years at the pan he has gath- 
ered enough information to fill his book, so he leaves 
the job and starts peddling expert advice. If he has 
a convincing line, he sells himself at an interesting 
figure and begins to install new processes or revamp 
old ones. In most cases, he gets results and if he 
works long enough at the particular job, he gathers 
more information. So he moves to greener pastures 
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PROPER layout. equipment, air condi- 
tioning: suitable engrossing syrup: kind 
of pans; method of heating for engrossing; 
type of wax for lining and polishing as 
well as proper application in finishing. 


and when he moves, his book goes with him and his 
boss takes it on the chin unless he has been able to 
keep a regular employe on the same job. Even if 
this is done, the secrecy with which the expert’s note- 
book has been guarded leaves many things in the air. 
Most likely there have been few secrets, but such an 
atmosphere is essential for the expert and has been 
created. As long as the superintendent retains such 
an idea, no goods will be made that compare with 
varieties made while the expert was employed. This 
state of affairs could not exist if pan processes could 
be stabilized. 

The procedure described may not be quite as bad 
as it has been pictured, for this is an extreme case and 
yet it is ventured that not a single large manufacturer 
has escaped hiring one of the so-called pan experts 
at some time during his manufacturing experience. 
This type of work is essentially simple, although the 
professional expert must make it appear to be diffi- 
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cult. Each pan man must be familiar with equip- 
ment, available space, and the panned varieties he in- 
tends to prepare, and modify his processes accord- 
ingly. No two manufacturers will use the same for- 
mula, the same type of equipment, nor will they have 
the same lay-out. It is little wonder, therefore, that 
processes have not yet been standardized. 


Pan Room Layout, Equipment, 
Proper Air Conditioning 


Naturally, the first thing to be decided upon is space 
best suited for the installation of equipment. In the 
case of chocolate coated panned work, we will find 
required room temperature as low as 55° F. and rarely 
exceeding 65°. If quick setting is desired and moisture 
is to be lost in the operation, a humidity of 45 to 50 
per cent relative is required. In extreme cases, we 
find it desirable to maintain humidity as low as 35 
per cent relative. This will be influenced by the type 
of work being handled. 

It has been noted previously that some pen lay- 
outs have hot syrup kettles alongside of the engrossing 
pans or, at least, within convenient distance. This 
state of affairs should not be permitted, for such a 
practice defeats any attempt at conditioning atmos- 
phere in the room itself. 

The most satisfactory layout is a long room in which 
single rows of pans are installed in a straight line, 
each with an individual drive controlled by an easily 
operated clutch. Running parallel with such a room 
but separated by a partition, space should be provided 
in which syrup kettles can be installed. Convenient 
sized openings in the wall behind each pan will make 
it possible to transfer syrup as needed for charging 
on to the rolling centers. Such openings in the wall 
may be closed by a slot or small doorway. 

In types of coating such as we find on chewing 
gum, temperature in the coating room is increased. 
From 65 to 70° F. is quite usual, and in some cases a 
higher temperature will be found. However, the 
humidity should né€ver exceed 50 per cent relative. 

Insofar as the pans used for such operations are 
concerned, many styles and types are to be found. 
Some are jacketed with steam coils, while others are 
heated from below with a gas flame, and still others 
have no arrangement for heating but depend entirely 
upon the use of warm dry air. In the polishing pans, 
no provision for warming is necessary. 

Pan size and shape will vary according to the type 
of work to be done and perhaps one of the most fa- 
miliar will be the 38 inch pan with an opening approx- 
imately 24 inches in diameter. Such a type is gen- 
erally rotated at from 20 to 25 revolutions per minute. 

It is impossible in this discussion to spend the 
amount of time necessary to set up detailed require- 
ments such as floor space, pan types, methods of heat- 
ing, air flow, handling of trays, incidental equipment 
and methods of processing. For the present, there- 
fore, observations will be limited to the production of 
soft pan goods such as jelly eggs, which find their 
largest acceptance around the Easter period. 

In goods of this type, we find many and _ varied 
syrup formulas employed for engrossing. If these 
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are examined, they will be found to vary but slightly 
and in the average handling of gum, marshmallow 
and coconut centers, sugar and corn syrup are found 
to be employed in an average ratio of 3 sugar to 10 
corn syrup. 


Engrossing Syrup Formulas for 
Soft Panned Varieties 


The method of syrup production is to place the 
sugar in a kettle, add sufficient water to dissolve it, 
turn on the heat, stir the mixture and continue heat- 
ing until the syrup shows a Baume reading of 35°. 
It is quite desirable that as little heat as possible be 
used to produce this consistency, therefore the amount 
of water used in the beginning should be gauged verv 
carefully so that no evaporation loss will be neces- 
sary. It is not possible to say exactly how much should 
be used since each plant varies the amount of sugar 
and corn syrup, and the corn syrup contains approx- 
imately 18 per cent of water. Once this factor has 
been determined, the amount of added water required 
should be fixed for all succeeding syrup batches and 
rigidly adhered to. 

Where centers are very small and require a firmer 
coating, the ratio of sugar to corn syrup should be in- 
creased to an average of 3 sugar to 6 corn syrup. 
Sometimes a solution of gum arabic or other satis- 
factory colloidal material is employed in the case of 
soft centers for the first and sometimes second coats 
or charges. In making this type of syrup, the pro- 
cedure is first to dissolve the sugar and then to add 
the corn syrup and gum arabic solution. It is a prime 
requisite that as little heat as possible be used after 
the sugar solution has been made, therefore the corn 
syrup and gum arabic solution should be cold when 
added, otherwise too much color may be developed. 
As in the case of the previous syrup, it is customary 
to finish at a Baume reading of 35°. 


Producing Panned Jelly Eggs 


Almost every general line plant produces sizable 
quantities of jelly eggs, particularly for the Easter 
season, therefore such products will be taken as rep- 
resentative of the soft center varieties. The usual 
treatment of these centers is practically the same for 
all similar sized pieces; such as marshmallow, gum 
work, and coconut or cream centers. 

In considering factors involved, it is first necessary 
that the proper size engrossing pan, revolving at a 
speed of between 25 and 30 revolutions per minute, 
be made available. In this pan approximately 50 
lbs. of centers are placed, and it is average practice 
to add from 2 to 3 qts. of the 35° Baume syrup of 
the composition mentioned earlier in our consideration, 
namely, 3 sugar to 10 corn syrup. Extra fine gran- 
ulated sugar, fruit powdered sugar and confectioners’ 
4-X are also necessary. These are the types usually 
employed. 

Having assembled the necessary amounts of mate- 
rials, the jelly egg centers are started to roll and syrup is 
charged on a little at at time. A small quantity of extra 
fine granulated sugar is added in order that the centers 
will not stick together. The batch is allowed to continue 
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to roll until the syrup has been distributed uniformly 
and as soon as they begin to stick, more sugar is added, 
for at no time must the centers be allowed to stick to- 
gether. In order that this will be prevented, enough 
loose sugar must be present to absorb syrup as _ it 
sweats back to the surface and it is necessary that 
this be added little by little instead of in a single large 
charge. 

After the centers have taken up all the sugar which 
will adhere to them and they have run dry, syrup is 
again charged on and sugar added in the same man- 
ner until the amount of fine granulated sugar used 
approximates 20 per cent of the jelly egg weight. 
This means that approximately 25 Ibs. of extra fine 
granulated sugar has been taken up by each 100 Ibs. 
of centers. After this, the engrossing operation is 
continued, for it is also desirable to charge on approx- 
imately the same weight of fruit powdered sugar and 
then finish with enough confectioners’ 4X to produce 
a smooth surface on the eggs. 

It is unnecessary to add flavor and color in the be- 
ginning of the engrossing operation since it serves 
no purpose. The first few syrup charges, therefore, 
are generally white and along toward the finish, color 
and flavor are added with the fruit powdered sugar. 
A finish of color and flavor is generally incorporated 
with the 4X sugar used to smooth out the surface. 


After the engrossed centers have had the final charge 
of powdered sugar they are allowed to “run dry.” 
They are then removed from the pan, stacked in trays 
and allowed to stand until the desired quantity of 
moisture has been lost. This is judged by color, con- 
sistency, and freedom from stickiness when the cen- 
ters are handled. At this point, the centers are re- 
turned to the pan and a small amount of sugar syrup 
which has been cooked to 35° Baume and in which 
no corn syrup or invert has been used is colored, 
flavored and charged on as a finish. After the eggs 
have rolled until they have become uniform, they are 
taken out and allowed to stand for at least 15 min- 
utes or until they have set and dried properly before 
transferring to the polishing pan. 


Preparation of Pans for Polishing 


In preparing the pans used for polishing, there are 
two general practices. One is to use the bare metal 
surface and attach conveniently spaced ribs to pre- 
vent the confection to be polished from sliding, later 
covering the exposed metal surface and ribs with a 
wax compound. The other method is to use an ad- 
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hesive and stick-cloth over the inner pan surface and 
then to wax the cloth. 

In some plants beeswax alone is employed while in 
others, a mixture of three beeswax to one carnauba 
wax is used. Still other pan operators prefer to use 
spermaceti, alone or mixed with beeswax and carnauha. 
This is supposed to be one of the prime secrets of 
the expert, but regardless of the type of wax, its melt- 
ing point must be high enough to prevent undue soft- 
ening when the centers rub against the lining during 
the polishing operation. 

One of the precautions to be observed in waxing the 
pan is to have the surface at a temperature which will 
prevent the wax from hardening as soon as it is 
brushed on. This heat will depend upon the melting 
point of the wax mixture employed. French chalk 
in relatively small quantities is sometimes added to 
the wax when it is melted or just after it has been 
placed on the pan or sprinkled on the lining just be- 
fore it has set up. 


The Polishing Operation 


In the polishing operation the pan is started in mo- 
tion and from 20 to 30 Ibs. of jelly eggs are used 
according to the size of the pen and conditions of 
process. 

After the pan is started in motion, some manufac- 
turers dust in small quantities of French chalk, but 
this does not comply with Federal food law require- 
ments. In other cases, powdered carnauba wax is used 
to replace the French chalk. 

In any event, the initial charge is allowed to roll 
until the eggs begin to gloss. During this operation 
dry air may be blown into the pan to prevent exces- 
sive heat and to carry out moisture given off during 
the process. As soon as the gloss begins to appear on 
the first charge, more jelly eggs are added until the 
maximum pan load is obtained. This generally re- 
quires the addition of three or four individual charges 
of from 20 to 30 Ibs. each. 

After the full charge has been placed in the pan, 
more powdered carnauba wax or French chalk amount- 
ing to approximately ¥% oz. to each 100 Ibs. of eggs 
is dusted in and they are allowed to roll until the 
desired polish is obtained. 

At this point, they are removed from the pan and 
placed in trays, allowing each individually colored 
batch to stand until the required assortment of colors 
and flavors have all been polished. They are then 
added together in the proper proportion by weight 
and placed in another polishing pan where they are 
allowed to mix uniformly. In such an operation a 
still better gloss will result than has been obtained 
in individual polishings. As soon as this mixing 
process has been finished, the jelly eggs are taken out, 
placed in trays of convenient size and held until the 
time when they will be transferred to stock boxes 
or fancy packages which are to be shipped to the job- 
bers or retail trade. 

Anyone familiar with pan work can tell by the gloss 
obtained whether French chalk has been used in pol- 
ishing. Carnauba wax will gloss the eggs but the pol- 
ish is not as high. To determine whether chalk has 

(Turn to page 47) 
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X-ray films indicating types of 
foreign substances in candy 
which can be detected by X-ray 
inspection. (1) Nail showing in 
single layer box. (2) Small pieces 
of glass and belt hook. (3) Mul- 
tiple-layer box without foreign 
substances. (4) Multiple layer box 
showing small stone and pin. All 
of these foreign substances show 
up as white spots on this film. 





INDUSTRIAL X-RAY APPLIED 


To Detection of Foreign Matter in Candy 


*By NEVIN I. GAGE 


SIMILAR to its successful application in 
other industries, the amazing x-ray bids 
fair to reduce to a minimum one of the 
most vexing problems of confectionery 
production — that of foreign substance 
detection in the finished product. The 
equipment also reveals the fill of con- 
tainers, as well as the count when goods 
like bars are packed in systematic order. 
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I wctusion of foreign substances in candy 
has become a hazard of major importance to the manu- 
facturing confectioner. Try as you will, it is almost 
impossible, by ordinary inspection methods, unfailingly 
to prevent their entrance into the confection during 
the process of manufacture, because the offending parti- 
cles are omnipresent in every plant. 

A partial list of the “undesirables” would include: 
particles of copper kettles, steel from slabs, pieces of 
broken palette knives, particles of broken sieves, lead 
from canned fruit, nails from boxes or barrels or from 
starch boards; bits of worn conveyor belts, machinery 
bolts, nuts and screws; and stones, hard pieces of dirt 
or shells from supplies of nut meats. 

During the various stages of assembling raw ma- 
terials and producing the finished product, it is pos- 
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sible for some of these things to get into the batch. 
Although every manufacturer wishes to exercise care 
in this respect and is not willfully negligent, prevention 
of foreign substances by ordinary methods of inspec- 
tion and equipment has had very definite limitations. 
Consequently many manufacturers have had unfor- 
tunate experiences in settling consumer damage claims. 
Some of these claims have been justified, due to the 
actual presence of foreign matter, while others have 
been discovered by industry cooperation to be false 
and deliberate racketeering. Such people have attempted 
to take advantage of this troublesome situation. 

Now comes the x-ray, long useful to the medical 
profession, but new as an aid to the candy manufac- 
turer. Presto—the detection problem is solved, and 
the producer may know the contents of his product. 
Stray particles of foreign material can now be seen in 
the finished candy—even after the package is sealed-— 
if such matter happens to be present in any of the 
pieces. 


Schrafft’s Study Detection Methods 


The W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corporation, of Boston, 
has made a study, over a period of many years, of the 
detection of foreign substance in candy. As a result, 
magnets are installed on all cocoa bean grinders, on 
powdered sugar grinders—in fact, on any kind of a 
machine where magnetic detection of foreign materials 
is possible. 

All nuts are picked over by hand, and then run over 
an electric magnet. Sieves are used on all cooking 
kettles, filters are installed on all water outlets that 
are used for cooking. 

Such precautions, of course, greatly reduce the for- 
eign substance content of the products, but this manu- 
facturer was not satisfied with the mechanical means 
available. The company consulted a large electrical 
manufacturing organization some time ago, and through 
that channel worked with one of its subsidiaries to in- 
stall an x-ray equipment that makes it possible for an 
attendant to detect, fluoroscopically, the smallest parti- 
cle of foreign substance in the finished box of candy. 


X-Ray Detection Is Based on 
Differences in Densities of Materials 


The ability of the x-ray to locate foreign objects in 
any material depends upon the difference in x-ray ab- 
sorption characteristics of the two or more materials 
in question. The amount of x-ray absorption, in turn, 
is dependent upon the density of the material. Conse- 
quently, any object more dense, or with higher absorp- 
tion qualities than the surrounding material or sub- 
stance will be readily discernible on the fluorescent 
viewing screen of the x-ray unit. 

If the material being inspected is of uniform density 
throughout, the illumination of the viewing screen will 
be of even intensity. If, on the other hand, there is a 
foreign body in the material being inspected, of greater 
density than the surrounding substance, less x-ray will 
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pass through it to strike the viewing screen at the point 
where the foreign body is pictured as a dark area.* 

Conversely, if the foreign body is less dense than 
the material to be inspected, a bright spot will appear 
on the viewing screen. Comparatively slight variations 
in density produce easily visible discrepancies in the 
picture seen by the inspector. 

The limitations of other methods of detection are 
thus overcome by use of the x-ray. Such things as 
pieces of copper, solder, brass, stones, buttons, glass, 
and dirt balls—all of which are beyond detection by 
magnetic means—can be found by the x-ray if they 
happen to be in the product. 


Hospital X-Ray Tube Is 
Adapted to Industrial Requirements 

When the idea of applying x-ray to candy inspection 
was being considered, the first problem was that of 
securing an x-ray tube suitable for installation in a 
confectionery manufacturing plant, where it would be 
required to operate eight hours per day—week after 
week. Service requirements were much different, 
much more severe than for an x-ray tube in hospital 
service where the tube is operated for only a few sec- 
onds at a time. The requirements were met, after con- 
siderable research and tube development work, by a 
water-cooled x-ray tube from which heat could be con- 
stantly dissipated at a sufficiently rapid rate. 

The electrical installation is shock proof and is 
mounted inside a steel box completely lead lined for 
X-ray protection. 


Candy Passes on Conveyor Belt 

With the tube problem satisfactorily solved, the x-ray 
equipment was installed in a dark booth built over the 
packing belt which carries the finished boxes of candy. 

The usual equipment includes a lead lined tunnel, 
which eliminates the possibility of scattered radiation. 
The tunnel is usually built to fit as closely as possible 
the largest sized package to be examined, thus affording 
close observation. If inspection is to be made just as 
the goods come from the cooling tunnel, which is de- 
sirable in the case of bulk goods to be packed in large 
containers, such as 30 pound pails, the x-ray tunnel 
will be constructed just large enough to allow a clear- 
ance above the candies on the belt. Installations in the 
confectionery industry are being adapted to the place 
where the manufacturer wants to inspect his products. 

At the Schrafft plant packed boxes ranging from one 
to five pounds in size and weight, are placed on the belt 
running to the x-ray equipment. The belt with its con- 
tents passes between the x-ray tube and the fluoroscopic 
viewing screen. Directly over the viewing screen a 
mirror is mounted at a 45° angle to reflect the image on 
the screen to the inspector on duty. Each particle of 
foreign substance that may be included in a box of 


candy shows up on the screen, and the few boxes con- 
*The x-ray pictures illustrating this article show the light and 
dark areas in reverse of their actual appearance on the view- 


ing screen Hence, the light foreign particles in the photos 
actually show dark when viewed through the x-ray. 
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Radiographic (X-ray) discovery of a familiar item of foreign 
material from a worker's garment. 


taining the offenders can be readily identified and re- 
moved from the conveyor belt. 

Packed boxes pass through the x-ray inspection 
equipment at the rate of twenty-five to thirty-five per 
minute. Operators, or inspectors, are alternated at 
thirty-minute intervals to minimize fatigue and thus to 
maintain inspection efficiency. 


Serves as Miscount Detector 


Detection of short count or improper fill of the pack- 
age is also revealed at the same time packages are pass- 
ing before the x-ray inspector for detection of foreign 
substances. Count detection is possible when goods 
are packed in systematic order. Thus the manufacturer 
is able to check the proper count in his cartons of bar 
goods, chewing gum, and similar confections which 
are packed in an orderly arrangement in the container 


Commerce Department Starts 
9th Annual Confectionery Survey 


THE Ninth Annual Survey of the Confectionery 
Industry is now under way, and manufacturers of con- 
fectionery and competitive chocolate products are 
asked to cooperate by returning as promptly as possible 
the schedules which have just been sent by the Food- 
stuffs Division of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

In a letter to The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 
requesting this publication to bring this to the attention 
of the industry, F. H. Rawls, Chief of the Foodstuffs 
Division, said: 

This survey will cover sales for the year 1935 and 
will make comparisons with 1934. The figures of in- 
dividual manufacturers are held strictly confidential. 

Confectionery manufacturers have been asking us 
such questions as: 

Did average value per pound go up in 1935? 

Did the jobber maintain the position in con- 
fectionery distribution which he gained in 1934 
and which was shown in our report for that year? 

Did sales of Plain Package Goods continue to 
increase ? 

These, and many others, will be answered by the 
1935 Survey. 

The necessity for manufacturers giving these sched- 
ules their prompt attention if the report is to be of 
timely value is obvious. 
MANUFACTURING 
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* By WALTER C. HUGHES 
Counsel to the Members, National Confectioners’ Assn. 





Editor's Note :—Discussing the legal aspect of fer- 
eign substances in candy, Mr. Hughes stated the fol- 
lowing in his “Legal Department” column in the De- 
cember N. C. A. Service Bulletin. It is appropriate 
that we present this in accompaniment to the above 
article on the latest method of foreign particle detection 
by x-ray. Thus we bring together the mechanical and 
legal aspects of this important subject for your consid- 
eration. 


"7; ue FEDERAL Pure Food Law and the 
Pure Food Laws of the majority of the states, contain 
a provision specifically in reference to candy, to the ef- 
fect that it will be deemed to be adulterated if it con- 
tains mineral substances or any ingredient which is 
deleterious or detrimental to health. 

While foreign substances in candy and other foods, 
which give rise to damage suits, on account of injuries 
to persons attempting to eat such foods, are admittedly 
deleterious or detrimental to health, nevertheless, pure 
food laws are not invoked in cases of this kind. 

The mineral substances referred to in the Pure Food 
Laws are of the same general character as mineral sub- 
stances which might be expected to be found in foods 
and those which do not get in the foods accidentally. 

The provisions of the Pure Food Laws are concerned 
primarily with the quality and/or purity of the raw 
materials used and the manner of packing and label- 
ing the foods in which they are used and not with sub- 
stances which might cause physical injuries, which are 
occasionally found in foods. 

Physical injuries caused by foreign substances in 
foods are not within the purview of Pure Food Laws 
for the reason that legal actions in such cases are for 
the recovery of damages resulting from the injury. 

In general terms, a candy or other food manufac- 
turer cannot be held liable for such injuries, if he can 
prove that there was no negligence on his part and that 
he used every possible precaution consistent with efh- 
cient manufacturing methods to prevent such an occur- 
rence. 

In cases where negligence is obvious, that is a differ- 
ent matter and the manufacturer would be held liable, 
but such cases are fortunately infrequent. 

Nevertheless, it behooves every candy and other food 
manufacturer to use every known precaution and be 
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Foreign Substances and Pure Food Laws 


Legal Aspect of Liability for Injuries from Foreign Matter in Foods 





Walter C. Hughes 


constantly on the watch to obviate carelessness on the 
part of his employees and to prevent the unexpected 
from happening. 

It cost one candy manufacturer $10,000 to learn the 
great importance of doing just that, which was rather 
an expensive lesson. 

Careless factory employees are a menace to any candy 
manufacturer and should be speedily eliminated, no 
matter how proficient they might be in other respects 


Federal Trade Commission to 
Try 6 More Lottery Cases 


THE Federal Trade Commission is continuing its 
activities to suppress alleged lottery merchandise in the 
candy industry with a number of cases to be tried short- 
ly after the first of the year. These include the fol- 
lowing : 

Savage Candy Company, Denver, Colo. (2606); 
Ucanco Candy Company, Inc., Davenport, lowa 
(2612); Cosner Candy Company, Denver (2619); 
Sweet Candy Company, Salt Lake City (2621) ; Chase 
Candy Co., St. Louis, Mo., and Barager-Webster Co., 
Eau Claire, Wis. 

The Commission holds that the above respondents 
“are engaged in the manufacture of candy and in the 
sale thereof in assortments alleged to be designed to 
suggest and make feasible its sale by means of a lot 
tery scheme.” 

In the case of Robert Hofeller, trading as Bob 
Hofeller Candy Co., of Chicago, which was carried to 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Court, in Chicago, to review the Commission's 
Cease and Desist Order, on December 11 the Federal 
Trade Commission filed with the court its printed brief 
and argument. 
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Chewy Wrapped Type of 


ENGLISH TOFFEE MANUFACTURE 


*BY TALBOT CLENDENING 


TF caper was originally made in Great 
Britain and is therefore generally known as English 
Toffee. The demand for it in the United States has 
increased in recent years until at this time it is one 
of the most popular kinds of chewing candies. Texture 
and flavor are the two outstanding characteristics of 
this piece. Until recent years the majority of the 
toffee consumed in this country was imported from 
Great Britain, but since the manufacturers in this 
country have taken notice of the great quantities 
consumed, they have begun to manufacture it here. 
Apparently it was their idea at first that a toffee was 
nothing else but a high cooked caramel, and they 
developed their product accordingly with unsatisfactory 
consumer acceptance. 

From time to time I have examined many samples 
of the imported toffee and have been surprised to 
find such a large percentage of it grained, yet the 
same toffees had a much longer shelf life and resisted 
graining for a greater period in Great Britain. I have 
heard arguments pro and con as to the reason for 
this, which included age due to importing, too high a 
sugar content for a piece requiring a long shelf life, 
and excessive working and manipulating of the piece 
after cooking. In my opinion, the difference in shelf 
life is due primarily to difference in climatic condi- 
tions. Certainly any British formulas that I have used 
grained too soon for a satisfactory commercial product 
for sale in the U. S. A. 


Quality of Milk 
A Determining Factor 


In developing a toffee it is most necessary to con- 
sider the proper types of raw materials. Toffees are 
made from milk, corn syrup, sugar, added fat, which 
usually consists of a blend of dairy butter and coconut 
oil, and flavor. Various types of milk are used but in 
most cases a good grade of condensed milk or evapo- 
rated milk is preferred. 


In my opinion, a premium grade of condensed milk 
is preferable, one that has been condensed under low 
temperatures so that the fresh constituents of the milk 
have not been changed. It is highly important in 
making a toffee that a thorough emulsion of all the 
ingredients be obtained before actual cooking is started, 
and by using a milk such as I have described above, 
you will find that a better and more ready emulsion 
results. This will not only insure a smooth toffee of 
long shelf life but one that has a light color, a good 
rich milk or butter taste and without being greasy. 
I cannot too strongly recommend the use of a 
quality milk. 
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* ENGLISH and American production 
methods, proven formulas and recom- 
mendations. Proper raw materials essen- 
tial in developing a toffee ..... . 


Don’t forget we are going to cook this batch much 
higher than a caramel and must avoid any curdling 
or weakening of the emulsion. Either or both of these 
conditions will arise if the milk is old or has been 
condensed at high temperatures. It may not show up 
in the kettle but most certainly will after wrapping. 


Selection of Sugar 


In selecting the sugar, a blend of dark and light 
sugar is sometimes used. In England there is a 
certain type of sugar which has been used for genera- 
tions in toffee and has never lost its appeal. This is 
known as Demerara Sugar. It is particularly desirable 
for toffee because of its natural rum flavor. During 
the past 20 years the entire output of Demerara Sugar 
has more or less been monopolized by British manu- 
facturers. In the last year or two I have heard of 
small amounts being offered to the American manu fac- 
turers, which was brought into this country through 
special arrangement. However, due to the difference 
in duty, the premium in price has limited its use to 
retail manufacturers. 

The dairy butter and coconut oil should be of the 
best grade to insure long shelf life. This is even more 
important in toffee than in caramels as any good toffee 
requires more fat than caramels, due to its higher cook. 


English Method of 
Obtaining Proper Texture 


I have mentioned that texture is one of the im- 
portant characteristics of a good toffee. In order to 
secure the proper texture, it is necessary that the batch 
be handled properly. Some of the English manufac- 
turers have special types of steam kettles fitted with 
special stirrers or beaters. All of the ingredients are 
placed into the kettle, a small amount of heat is turned 
on in order to melt the added fat. Then the speed is 
increased and the batch whipped or beaten for a period 
of time to insure a perfect emulsion. The time of 
this beating depends entirely upon the efficiency of 
the kettle. After the emulsion is obtained, full heat 
is turned on and the batch cooked to the desired degree 
of hardness. The batch is then placed on coolers and 
in many cases given special handling at this point, 
after which it is prepared for cutting and wrapping. 
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The special handling I have referred to varies with 
the individual manufacturer, and in most cases is 
considered a secret and is not generally known. | 
would refer to the process as a creaming without 
graining which in turn gives the finished toffee addi- 
tional chewing qualities. Much of this process, which 
used to be handwork, is being eliminated and me- 
chanical working substituted for it. 


Suggestions to Meet 
American Manufacturing Conditions 


I personally am using the following method with 
success: Withhold a few pounds of corn syrup from 
the cook and after the batch has been cooked to the 
desired degree of hardness, shut off the heat. Then 
add the corn syrup which you have withheld and stir 
long enough to secure a creamy texture. In mixing in 
this corn syrup, be careful that you do not grain the 
batch. If this happens you can be sure that your 
formula is not properly balanced for this type of candy. 

The cutting and wrapping machines now being used 
for toffees have been greatly improved. There is one 
on the market at the present time which wraps over 
700 pieces per minute. The toffee after it is poured 
on the cooling slab is formed into a loaf similar to 
hard candy batches and spun into the machine in this 
form. Toffees being handled in this way must there- 
fore be made of a formula that will stand this han- 
dling without graining. This is done by having the 
corn syrup-sugar ratio in the proper proportions. 
Some of the manufacturers are using a small portion 
of invert sugar to replace some of the corn syrup so 
as not to out-balance the sweetness that is desirable in 
toffee. However, a good percentage of corn syrup 
is necessary to develop the correct chewiness and 
texture. 


Secret of Success 
In Toffee Flavoring 


The great majority of English formulas call for 
the addition of the flavor to the batch on the slab. 
In order to meet our American manufacturing condi- 
tions, I use a method for adding flavors to the batch 
in the kettle which will give comparable results. This 
method provides for first mixing the flavors with a 
small quantity of melted coconut oil and placing the 
mixture in a cool place to solidify, then add this 
mixture to the batch in the kettle after the cook is 
finished. If this method is not followed, a considerable 
portion of the flavor will be volatilized and what 
remains will be changed in character as well as appeal. 

It is also important to use an oil soluble flavor for 
proper distribution, as in a toffee the percentage of 
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fat far exceeds water, which is not the case in 
caramels. The difference in character of flavor ob- 
tained by following these recommendations is one of 
the secrets of the success of English made toffees. 


Proper Cook 
For Different Types 


There is a difference of opinion as to the proper 
cook on toffees, and in this connection there are two 
general types of English toffees. In this article | am 
discussing the chewy wrapped type. The other type is 
cooked harder and has a higher sugar-to-corn syrup 
ratio and less milk. However, as this type sticks to 
the teeth, it has not had general consumer acceptance 
in this country. 

There are some manufacturers in this country who 
feel that a wrapped toffee should be cooked just slightly 
higher than our caramels, but if you will observe the 
original English pieces, they are cooked very high. 

Personally, I believe that a toffee batch should be 
cooked to a medium crack. Then when you add the 
cold corn syrup, this will reduce this cook somewhat, 
but it still maintains a hard consistency. If the formula 
is properly balanced and ample fat used, such a toffee, 
when placed in the mouth and held for a few seconds, 
will soften up and become nice and chewy. In this 
way you develop the correct chewiness quite different 
from a caramel but equally good. 


Two Proven Formulas 


Below are two proven formulas, together with 
recommendations for handling, for making the chewy 
type of English toffee. 

RUM AND BUTTER TOFFEE 
20 Ibs. plastic whole milk 
50 Ibs. corn syrup 
33 lbs. sugar 
5 Ibs. invert sugar 
12 Ibs. 110° hydrogenated coconut oil 
5 lbs. dairy butter 
8 ozs. salt 
Oil soluble Rum Flavor 


Method: Mix rum flavor with 1 lb. of melted 
coconut oil and put in a cold place to solidify. Put 
plastic milk and 40 lbs. corn syrup in a kettle and 
mix thoroughly before applying any heat. Then 
add sugar and mix long enough to secure a smooth 
mixture. Then add invert sugar, dairy butter, 
coconut oil, and salt. Turn on a little steam and 
heat until coconut oil is melted and mixed. Turn 
steam on full and cook to the desired degree of 
hardness. Then shut off the heat and add the re- 
maining 10 Ibs. of corn syrup. Stir long enough to 
secure a creamy texture. Add the solidified flavor 
and stir only long enough to distribute. Pour on 
cool slab and prepare for cutting and wrapping 
machines in the usual way. 

ENGLISH TOFFEE 


50 Ibs. whole condensed milk 

18 lbs. sugar 

50 Ibs. corn syrup 

5 lbs. invert sugar 

17 Ibs. 110° hydrogenated coconut oil 
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3 ozs. standardized lecithin 
8 ozs. salt 
Oil soluble Flavor 


Method: First mix the oil soluble flavor with 1 
Ib. of melted coconut oil and put in a cold place to 
solidify. Then place 40 lbs. of corn syrup with the 
rest of the above ingredients into a kettle and turn 
on just a little heat. Then mix long enough to 
secure a good smooth mixture. Then turn steam 
on full and cook to the desired degree of hardness. 
Then shut off steam and add the remaining 10 lbs. 
of corn syrup. Stir long enough to secure a 
creamy texture. Add the solidified flavor and stir 
only long enough to distribute. Pour on the 
cooling slab and prepare for the cutting and wrap- 
ping machines in the usual way. 

Either one of the above formulas wil! make a good 
grade of commercial toffee. The formulas can be 
altered in several ways to suit any manufacturer’s 
requirements. The percentage of milk can be increased 


and the dairy butter can be increased or entirely re- 
placed with coconut oil. , However, we must be careful 
of two things, to maintain the sugar-corn syrup ratio 
at not more than 40 parts of sugar to 60 parts of corn 
syrup and, where necessary for greater sweetness, 
invert sugar can be substituted for part of the corn 
syrup. 

The other point to bear in mind is to use plenty of 
fat—never less than a total of 15 Ibs. to a 100 tbs. of 
sugars and non-fat milk solids. Where the percentage 
of milk is increased both for better flavor and in- 
creased shelf life, an increase in total fat is also 
necessary. 

In giving the above formulas 1] have departed frcim 
my usual form and have given formulas with low 
material cost. I do not recommend that this cost be 
cut much, as, in my opinion, it wi!l be at a considerable 
sacrifice in flavor. On the other hand, these formulas 
can be materially improved, particularly by the addi- 
tion of more milk. English Toffee is an exceptionally 
fine piece of candy. Let’s keep it so. 


Candy Has Prominent Place As California Fair Re-opens 


CANDY will be one of the heaviest selling com- 
modities at the 1936 California Pacific International 
Exposition, San Diego, Calif., according to plans of 
exhibitors. Following the tremendous success of 
Candy Day on October 14, at the 1935 Exposition, 
plans are being made for even a greater similar event 
during 1936. 

More than 40,000 bars of candy were given away 
to Exposition visitors on last Candy Day, the result 
of the co-ordinated efforts of 18 companies which had 
exhibits at the Fair. 

Candy Day was publicized widely in advance of the 
date and special programs were arranged, appealing to 
children and grown-ups alike. Baby LeRoy, Holly- 
wood screen star, was the guest of -hhonor for the day, 
and entertained thousands of children, who swarmed 
through the gates. 


Candy Firms Represented 


Among the companies which participated in last sea- 
son's Candy Day, and which are expected to again be 
represented at the 1936 Exposition, were seven from 
San Francisco, seven from Los Angeles, one from 
Seattle, one each from Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
San Diego. 

Those from San Francisco were Euclid Candy Co., 
Cardinet Candy Co., Planters Nut and Chocolate Co., 
Sierra Candy Co., Boldeman Chocolate Co., Resner 
Chocolate Co., and Aronada Candy Co. Those from 
Los Angeles were Christopher Candy Co., Triangle 
Candy Co., Ben Baers Confections, General Foods 
Products, Square Deal Candy Co., Warren Watkins 
Co. and Hershey Chocolates, Peter Paul, Inc., of Nau- 
gatuk, Conn., New England Confectionery Co. of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and Showley Bros. of San Diego. 

Taking a leaf from the history of A Century of 
Progress in Chicago, the California World’s Fair offi- 
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The Langa Pacific International Exposition at San Diego will 

n J y 15. and again in 1936 will feature a gala 

Candy oad celebration. Here we see one of the scores of attractive 

hostesses who distributed candy when National Candy Day was 

held last year. More than 75,000 bars and boxes of candy were 

given away. through the courtesy of Pacific coast manufacturers, 
to visitors who thronged the gr d 








cials are making plans to accommodate millions more 
visitors than they did in the 1935 season. New exhib- 
its are being installed, the grounds are being entirely 
re-landscaped, and a new program of special events 
for every day of the 1936 season, Jan. 15 to Sept. 9, 
is being arranged. 
Amusement Attractions 

A miracle fun zone, in which beauty will play an 
important role for the first time in American amuse- 
ment history, will be an innovation at the 1936 season. 
In place of the ordinary hurdy-gurdy midway, the ex- 
position’s amusement center will be a scene of unusual 
beauty, combining the carnival spirit with flashing sun 
arcs, gradually changing colored lights and splashing, 
illuminated fountains. 

There will be a beautiful tear-shaped lagoon, on 

(Turn to page 55) 
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A Well-Known Manufacturers’ Representative Discusses 


CANDY SALESMANSHIP IN 1936 


A Challenge to Manufacturers 


* By DAVE TRAGER 


Manufacturers’ Representative, Detroit, Michigan 


Mecu has been said 


about salesmanship in the 
past, and I presume much 
will be said about it in the 
future. My idea of candy 
salesmanship in 1936 is 
that it presents a challenge 
to the manufacturers and 
wholesalers of this in- 
dustry. 

If the candy manufac- 





turers and jobbers will stop 
weighing their sales and purchases in terms of the 
largest pieces for the least amount of money, then 
salesmanship will have its opportunity again. 

In the candy industry, salesmanship is not what it 
is in many other industries, as we do not have an 
opportunity to put salesmanship into action. This is 
due to the fact that the prevailing emphasis is upon 
price and size, as well as free goods, special bonuses, 
or premiums. 

It does not take salesmanship to present an item 
which far underprices that of your competitor's. Nor 
does it take salesmanshiv to give bonuses or premiums. 

Many confectionery manufacturers are killing the 
goose that laid the golden egg. By that I mean, they 
are making order takers out of a great many salesmen, 
who in former years were salesmen, but, who now 
have gotten into the habit of writing their firms that 
they have to have this or that to compete with other 
salesmen. 

Quality, Fair Price, Selectivity Keynotes 

I concede that, in today’s battle of self preservation 
in the selling game, it is necessary to do various things 
to hold your own in an industry. However, the most 
successful houses in our industry have not resorted 
to free goods and other sales abuses. They have built 
their business on a quality basis. 

With chain store competition here to stay, it ap- 
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pears to many of the constructive-minded salesmen 
that it is now a question of selectivity amongst the job- 
bing trade. Of course, there are certain limitations 
to selectivity. © 

Salesmen in 1936 will keep their ears to the ground, 
and request their houses to make quality merchandise 
at a fair price, and go out and select the jobbers who 
are interested in quality merchandise at a fair price. 

If you cannot sell all the jobbers in a market, then 
select the best and sell to them. The rest of the job- 
bers will eventually see the light. 





Williamson Boosts Salesmen at 
W.C.S.A. Convention 


HE 21st Annual Convention of the Western Con- 

fectionery Salesmen’s Association, held in the 
Knickerbocker Hotel, Chicago, December 17-19, was 
more than an annual round-up of members, as its key- 
note was industry coordination—with emphasis upon 
the salesman’s importance in improving the relation- 
ship between the jobber and manufacturer. The key- 
note address was given by George H. Williamson, head 
of Williamson Candy Co. and Past President of the 
N. C. A. Mr. Williamson’s talk, which was one of 
the most encouraging directed to salesmen given in re- 
cent years, was the main speech at the manufacturers’ 
luncheon held by the association on the opening day. 

Before the 140 in attendance, Mr. Williamson re- 
viewed the salient aspects of the industry's distribution 
problems and told the salesmen his views on the trends 
of the future. He talked from the salesman’s view- 
point. 

“Salesmen are the first line of defense between the 
manufacturer and the just and unjust demands of the 
distributor,” he declared. “Your customer is your big- 
gest asset, but I don’t think you protect him enough. 
It is your loss if he isn’t doing well, hence it is to your 
advantage to help him. The salesman must become 
a local sales manager, and he must go farther than 
merely taking orders. He must give more attention to 
the problems of the jobber and, at the same time, see 
that he obtains distribution for the manufacturer. 


(Turn to page 49) 
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A MAJOR FACTOR— 


MACHINE MAINTENANCE 


Reduces Unit Production Costs 


* By PLANT MANAGER 


TH eandy factory of thirty or forty 
years ago is still remembered by many present- 
day manufacturers. The kinds of candies 
produced then were in no great measure differ- 
ent from those produced today. The methods 
of production, however, have been revolution- 
ized. Hand-processing has given way to ma- 
chine-processing. The modern machine has 
supplanted the human machine. 

The overwhelming advantages of mechaniza- 
tion over human endeavor were readily recog- 
nized. Nevertheless, the human machine had 
one great advantage which the modern machine 
does not possess in the slightest degree ; namely, 
the inherent ability to recondition itself. 

In the old hand methods factory, physical 
production equipment consisted in the main of 
simple hand tools and utensils. They were in- 
expensive and had few if any moving parts. 
The factory output was dependent upon the skill 
and stamina of the operators, who supplied the 
motion and energy. The wear and tear was on 
the living body which kept itself fit through the 
natural urge to sustain life. Mother Nature 
graciously assumed the role of Maintenance 
Chief. There was no procrastination; she did 
not wait until the living machine broke down 
but attuned and adjusted it regularly. Uncon- 
sciously each human machine kept itself fit for 
production, not spasmodically, but unrelent- 
ingly from day to day. Lucky was the manu- 
facturer in those days and it is easily under- 
stood why he failed to appreciate this valuable 
and indispensable service. 


Machine Maintenance Neglected 


Mechanization has changed the old order of 
things. Man made the modern machine to take 
the wear and tear but he was unable to endow 
it with the ability to rehabilitate itself. Man 
must still supply the intelligence for directing 
it and he must assume the responsibility to 
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maintain it. The importance of maintenance re- 
sponsibility seems to have been recognized by 
only a small minority of manufacturers. The 
vast majority of producers has paid little or 
no attention to maintain adequately its produc- 
tion machinery to original performance stand- 
ards. Machinery is purchased primarily to re- 
duce unit production costs and to retain this 
advantage the machine must be kept in a high 
state of repair but when one has seen the dere- 
lict machines in every day use it becomes ap- 
parent that the value of maintenance has not 
been universally acknowledged. 

Why hasn’t the manufacturer recognized this 
need more fully? Perhaps the under evalua- 
tion of this important function in a factory is 
due to the very name ‘‘Maintenance’’ which is 
tacked to the department held responsible for 
it. Maybe the term is too abstract and is flav- 
ored too highly with the thought of expense. 
Possibly a name such as ‘‘Production Sustain- 
ing Department’’ would be more instrumental 
in focusing proper attention to its true relation- 
ship with production and profit. This lack of 
understanding has made the manufacturer in- 
different to the value of maintenance in the 
solution of production problems. 


Economical Operation of Machines 


The annual volume of goods produced eco- 
nomically is directly proportional to the num- 
ber of hours a machine is kept in service at its 
rated speed rather than upon increasing the 
speed of the machine beyond its mechanical 
endurance for shorter periods of time. Forcing 
a machine usually results in the loss of its serv- 
ice when most needed. Timely maintenance 
consistently applied is most economical because 
there is a minimum loss in production time. 
Otherwise much time is lost due to costly major 
repairs and frequent general overhauling. 

(Turn to page 43) 
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TREND OF BUSINESS SHOWS IMPROVEMENT 





This map represents business conditions in every state of the Union as shown in 
January, 1936, issue of “Nation's Business " official publication of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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CANDY SALES GAIN 8.4% 
NOVEMBER BEST IN 5 YEARS 


SALES of confectionery and chocolate products for 
November, 1935, showed an increase of 8.4 per cent 
over November, 1934, and a 4.3 per cent rise over Octo- 
ber, 1935. November, 1935, sales totaled $23,985,748. 

The November sales volume brings the August-No- 
vember, 1935, fall season total to $85,629,930, an in- 
crease of 7.9 per cent over the corresponding period 
of 1934. 

Outstanding gains in November were recorded in the 
Southeastern portion of the country, which showed a 
rise of 24.9 per cent over November, 1934; the New 
England group with a substantial gain of 13.9 per cent, 
and the Northwestern states with an increase of 16.4 
per cent on the same comparison. 

Although sales of competitive chocolate products 
showed an average gain of 9.2 per cent on a November, 
1935-1934, comparison, their sales for the August-No- 
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vember season comparison, showed a 15.9 per cent in- 
crease. 

It is noteworthy that November, 1935, sales were the 
largest for this month reported to the Foodstuffs Divi- 
sion since 1930. 


Tariff Reduced in Agreement 
Between U. S. and Netherlands 


A 50% TARIFF REDUCTION on cocoa, chocolate, 
flavoring extracts and edible gelatine imported by the 
United States from the Netherlands will become effec- 
tive February 1, 1936, by a trade agreement between the 
United States and Netherlands. 

This means that the duty on unsweetened chocolate 
will be reduced from 3c to 1%c per pound and sweet- 
ened chocolate from 4c to 2c per pound in bars of ten 
pounds or more; a new duty rate of 2¥2c per pound 
plus 12% is placed on edible gelatine. Flavoring ex- 
tracts with more than 50% alcoholic content have re- 
duced tariffs. The rate of duty on cocoa butter has 
been reduced to 12%% ad valorem. 
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N. C. A. Releases Sample Forms on 


Product Group Reporting Plan 


Starts With Month of January, 1936, by Trading Areas 


uk Product Group Reporting Plan of the 
National Confectioners’ Association was inaugurated 
this month when Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., completed 
preparations to mail forms to the manufacturing mem- 
bers for reporting the total weight and dollar value of 
their merchandise shipped during the month to their 
customers located in the six trading areas into which 
the country has been divided. 

A sample of the report blanks, with a statement of 
explanation, was sent to members on January 7 by Sec- 
retary Max F. Burger. The regular forms, to be sup- 
plied by the Research & Statistical Division of Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., must be filled in and returned to their 
offices at 290 Broadway, New York City, within five 
days after the end of the month. 

The figures submitted will be used in the preparation 
of statistical analyses of monthly shipments of mer- 
chandise, classified by commodity, packing, and region 
of the country. Dun & Bradstreet’s Research & Statisti- 
cal Division has been engaged as the impartial agency 
of the N. C. A. to perform this service without charge 
to members. All figures contributed are to be held in 
strict confidence, and individual reports will not be re- 
leased to anyone nor the association, according to the 
N.C. A. and Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. 


Trading Areas Designated 


Separate reports for each trading area are required 
Manufacturers conducting business in several trading 
areas are requested to advise Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
accordingly so that sufficient forms will be supplied. 

The trading areas and the description of each are as 
follows : 

Northeastern: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont. 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, District of 
Columbia and Delaware. 

Southeastern: Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia and Florida. 

Central West: Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio and West Virginia. 

Midwest: Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, North Dakota, Colorado, 
Wyoming and Montana. 

Southwest: New Mexico, Oklahoma, Texas, Arkan- 
sas and Louisiana. 
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West Coast: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Utah and Arizona. 


Product Groups Listed in Form 


The Product Groups, or Commodity breakdown in- 
cluded in the forms are as follows: 
CHOCOLATE COATED 
All Classes 
HARD CANDY 
Stick Candy 
Suckers 
All Others 
CARAMELS, TOFFIES AND KISSES 
Wrapped 
Unwrapped 
PAN WORK (Not Choc. Coated ) 
Jelly Centers 
All Others 
GUM WORK 
Sugar Sanded 
Sugar Crystallized 
LICORICE 
All Classes 
LOZENGES 
Mint, Wintergreen and Conversation 
.Hearts, Med. and Small 
FUDGE 
All Classes 
COCONUT 
All Classes 
CREAMS 
Bon Bons 
Wafers 
MARSHMALLOWS (White) 
Plain 
MISCELLANEOUS 
All other candy actually shipped 


Shipments of each commodity are to be reported in 
five different columns arranged according to merchan- 
dising classifications; such as (1) Penny Goods, (2) 
5c and 10c Bar and Package Goods, (3) Package Goods 
over 10c, (4) Bulk Goods, (5) Grand Total. 

Spaces provide for indicating in the above columns, 
opposite the commodity listings, the number of 120 
count and number of 24 count in the penny goods and 
5c and 10c bar and package goods. Also the total net 
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weight and total invoice dollar value (less freight) of 
all merchandise in these and the remaining classifica- 
tions shipped during the month to each trading area are 
to be reported. 


Members to Get Reports 


The participating members will receive from Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., reports covering each commodity 
group breakdown; the number of firms reporting in 
each respective group; the total number of units of 
penny goods and 5c and 10c bars; the total weight and 


dollar volume reported by all members—with the cor- 
responding percentage of the participating member as 
to his units, total weight and dollar value in the re- 
spective trading areas. The average cost per unit for 
all, and the participating member's average cost will 
also be included for his comparison. 

Secretary Burger urged the members to become ac- 
quainted with the set-up and requirements in advance, 
so that the work of preparing the regular forms will 
be simplified when they are received at the end of this 
month or early in February. 


Unemployment Insurance Tax Facts 


Given Retail Confectioners 


os a memorandum on “Handling ‘Payroll 
Charges’ for Unemployment Insurance for 1936,” sent 
to members of the Associated Retail Confectioners of 
the United States, Secretary W. D. Blatner pointed 
out the necessity of the confectioner keeping proper 
records and knowing about both the Federal and State 
Unemployment Insurance Taxes. 
He urged them to note carefully the following facts: 


Federal Unemployment Insurance 
and Old Age Benefits 


Federal Law involves separate provisions for Un- 
employment Insurance and for Old Age Benefits, with 
separate set of charges or taxes for each, and based 
on your payrolls. So, your payroll records should ac- 
curately reflect the total compensation paid every em- 
ployee, including officers, salesmen, temporary em- 
ployees, ete. 

The Federal Unemployment Insurance payroll tax 
applies to you, since it affects any employer who has 
8 or more employees for 1 day or more in 20 weeks 
of the year. 

“Compensation” includes wages, salaries, commis- 
sions, bonuses and everything else paid in remunera- 
tion. But it does not include salesmen’s or officers’ 
traveling or entertainment expenses. Such expenses 
should be strictly segregated from salary, commission, 
or bonuses, as they are not taxable. 

For FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT INSUR- 
ANCE the tax rate you will have to pay for 1936 is 
1 per cent. January 1 fell on Wednesday. The Fed- 
era! payroll tax is on wages earned in 1936. Only so 
much of the weekly checks earned in 1936 are subject 
to the Federal tax. 

FEDERAL OLD AGE BENEFITS payroll taxes 
do not go into effect until January, 1937. Bear in 
mind to make arrangements for this before that time. 
Here are the facts: You will have to pay a separate 
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1 per cent tax, based on the first $3,000 only paid to 
each employee, etc. 

EMPLOYEES’ DEDUCTIONS. Also, starting 
January, 1937, each employee becomes liable for a 1 
per cent tax on the first $3,000 of his annual earnings. 
Since you have to collect this employees’ tax for the 
Government, it is important that you deduct 1 per 
cent from each payment of compensation to any em- 
ployee—up to his “first $3,000.” A little explanatory 
note should accompany first 1937 salary checks to your 





employees. 


State Unemployment Insurance 

In addition to Federal Unemployment Insurance, 
you also have to worry about the STATE UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE TAXES. 

Ten states (and the District of Columbia) now have 
such laws and the rest of the states will undoubtedly 
pass them before long. 

This state stuff is a little “tricky” since each state 
law has its own peculiarities. 


Forms and Records 

No official regulations regarding accounting methods 
have been issued as yet. Until some official forms 
are released, you might continue using present payroll 
records, if you can adapt them to show the informa- 
tion you'll need. . . 

Your payroll records now probably show all the 
information that will be required under the Federal 
law and most of the state laws. Some of the state 
laws, such as New York and District of Columbia, 
may have special requirements for assigning an “in- 
surance” or “registration number” to each employee. 
Since other states may also follow this system it may 
be a good idea to provide space on your payroll records 
for this number. . 

You are going to run into some special problems, so 
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bring such cases up for attention as soon as possible 
sO we can go into each situation and determine your 
taxable status. 

There are some important angles of nearly all the 
state laws permitting payroll tax savings for “‘stabiliz- 
ing employment.” Your production department should 
go into this problem to see what can be done in level- 
ing out your production schedules to get the benefit of 
these state “credits” for stabilizing employment. 


Various State Laws 


The following briefly summarizes the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Law in the various states where State 
Social Security Laws have been enacted: 

ALABAMA: Tax 9 per cent if you have 8 or 
more employees within each of 20 weeks. IMPOR- 
TANT: Deduct 1 per cent from all salary, commission 
and bonus checks to take care of “Employees’ Con- 
tribution” as required by the Alabama law. 

CALIFORNIA: Tax 9 per cent if you have 8 or 
more employees within each of 20 weeks. IMPOR- 
TANT: Deduct .45 per cent from all salary, com- 
mission and bonus checks to take care of “Employees’ 
Contribution” as required by the California law. It 
is also important for you to understand that the Cali- 
fornia law is based on “wages paid in 1936.” So, you 
should see to it that all payments for services per- 
formed in 1935 are paid on or before December 31, 
1935. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA: Tax 1 per cent if 
you have 1 or more employees. 

MASSACHUSETTS: Tax 1 per cent if you have 
8 or more “employees” within each of 20 weeks. This 
law is peculiar—the rate is 1 per cent, “Less any 
amount not credited”’ by the Federal law. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE: | Tax 1 per cent if you have 
4 or more employees within each of 13 weeks. IM- 
PORTANT: Deduct .5 per cent from all salary, com- 
mission and bonus checks to take. care of “Employees’ 
Contribution” as required by the New Hampshire law. 

NEW YORK: Tax 1 per cent if you have 4 or 
more employees within each of 13 weeks. 

OREGON: Tax .9 per cent if you have 4 or more 
employees within some portion of 20 days in 20 dif- 
ferent weeks. IMPORTANT: Deduct .5 per cent 
from al! salary, commission and bonus checks to take 
care of “Employees’ Contribution” as required by the 
Oregon law. 

UTAH: Tax 3 per cent if you have 4 or more 
employees. 

WASHINGTON: Tax 2 per cent if you have 4 
or more employees within each of 13 weeks. 

WISCONSIN: The 1935 amendments have 
changed this law considerably. 

NOTE: Under many state laws, “employee” does 
not include non-manual employees earning $2,500 or 
more a year and be sure to check the list of “exempt 
employments” for each state. You don’t want to pay 
payroll taxes on exempt wages, salaries, etc. 
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Retail Confectioners 
Meet in Boston in May 


THE 1936 Convention of the Associated Retail Con- 
fectioners of the United States will be held in Boston, 
Mass., “or the environs thereof,’ according to the 
A. R. C. Bulletin, issued January 10, by Secretary W. 
D. Blatner, from Chicago headquarters. 

Time of the annual meeting will be shortly after 
Mother’s Day, which is May 10. The exact dates, 
hotel meeting place, and program preparations, will be 
announced later. It is probable the week of May 18 
will be selected. 

“New England in May is a beautiful place to visit. 
All roads lead to Boston, and the New England Retail 
Confectioners are noted for their genuine hospitality,” 
declares the announcement. 

A. R. C.- Conventions are noteworthy for their cor- 
diality and valuable exchange of ideas among the mem- 
bers. Two previous conventions have been held in 
Boston, and the executives recall that they were well 
attended. 


Summary of Actual Costs 
Based on New Yardstick 
As Submitted by Firms to the N. C. A. 


Peanut Brittle 
Style and weight of package : 30-lb. cartons. 








SE I oat rae ee as oo 6 4't's ain oc $5.265 
TEETER TTT 651 
EE Nati Ncadkeehe'cs caters exes chee 354 
eg RE eee ror ce reas ee .148 

Se WUE SUA Vek os bavwes Met ets $6.418 
Manufacturing expenses .................5-. $ .658 
EE Ts EOS TET Re 1.249 
Administrative expense .................000: 813 

Total miscellaneous expenses............. $2.720 

Prime cost (Se0 GDGVE) iSelect 6.418 





Total cost of 100 Ibs. sold and paid for..... $9.138 





Marshmallow Merchandising 
Features Related Items 
ANGELUS-CAMPFIRE COMPANY, Chicago, is 


advertising to the grocery trade how Campfire Marsh- 
mallows help the grocer sell related food items; such as 
“canned fruits, chocolate, cocoa, extracts, flour, etc.” 

The campfire packages carry new recipes to help sell 
related items. 

The advertisements, in cartoon style, feature conver- 
sation between a housewife and grocers—also a pic- 
ture of the Campfire Marshmallows, “four air-tight, 
'%4-pound Packsettes in each pound package.” 
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Duty Rates Changed by the 


Canada Reciprocal Trade Agreement 


* By W. PARKER JONES ae ee ee tle a et tn ete 


General Counsel, National Confectioners’ Assn. turers of confectionery effective January 1, 1936, on (a) Imports 
from Canada, (b) Exports to Canada: 


Turse CHANGES are the result of the Canadian-American Trade Agreement signed on November 
15, 1935. 

The agreement is intended to accomplish a substantial increase in export trade, both of the United States and 
Canada, each country being the second largest consumer of the exports of the other. In addition to benefits re- 
sulting from the lowering of duties, it is expected that the agreement will bring about a large measure of relief 
with respect to the Canadian system of arbitrary valuation heretofore applied on many imported commodities. 
On the whole, the treaty marks a new era in the trade relations between the two countries, for the reason that Can- 
ada has now adopted, with respect to the United States, the non-discriminatory policy which the United States has 
long maintained toward all countries, thus securing to the export trade of the United States the natural advantage 
accruing from proximity to Canadian markets, except to the extent it is affected by the system of British Empire 
preference. 


A 


CONCESSIONS GRANTED TO CANADA 
Agricultural Products 


Ad. Val. Rates of Duty Thousands of Dollars 
Equiv. Old Old New Imports from Canada 
Reduction in Duty Rate, 1934 Rate Rate 1/1929 1/1934 
CO: GN OE BONE. oo cc ie ccan tucker veh erawere te heesaawan 56.6c gal. 35c gal. 5,184 0.1 
Duty reduced on not over 1,500,000 gallons annually. 
ER Ee AE is ae Re rep ane 39.2 *6c lb. 4c lb. 2,250 455 
Ceres ae Gane GNUIRNE SURNR Se Fo is 5 pew scs cane nces sue ‘ 29.1 2c Ib. Ic lb. 27 50 





*Presidential proclamation. 


ANALYSIS OF UNITED STATES EXPORT PRODUCTS AFFECTED BY THE 
RECENT TRADE AGREEMENT WITH CANADA 


Unit Present New Approx. Canadian Imports 
Tariff of Duty Duty Reduction from U.S. 
Item Duty to U.S. to U.S. in Duty 1930 1935 
20 
Cocoa and chocolate paste, unsweetened.............. Ib. 5c de 20% 2 2 
21 
Cocoa and chocolate paste, sweetened................ Ib. StAc 4'4c 18% 39 1 
22 ad val. 
Powdered cocoa or chocolate, etc.......... ...or per Ib. 35% 27'% 22% 73 70 
3c 2u’%c 17% 
23 Ib. 
Preparations of cocoa or chocolate, coated..... and ad val. 2%c 2c 55 12 
35% 2714% 22% 
105e 
Fruits and peels, candied, etc., Maraschino 
COO ONS ica ow ce Hecke ue aa eames ait ad val. 35% 31.5% 10% 1 5 
ex 109 
Nuts of all kinds, n.o.p., but not including 
SU: DU, Da. x 05.5 bs ik ke eS Se bs <nkes Ib. 2c Ic 50% 292 113 
ex 114 
Nuts, shelled, n.o.p., not including shelled 3 
|. . eer ea a ee lb. 4c 2c 50% 334 195 
114 
ie RR MIR. 55d oles wie wild ce Bikes Ss de eT eS Ib. 4c 3c 25% 421 241 
Wes SUE CD WIENS a cas & doo oc whalbeao ee tacas ad val. 20% 17“% 12% 2 1 
141 
Sugar, candy and confectionery, n.o.p (ex) Ib. Ac 0.45¢ 10% AS a 
Candied sweets, sugar-plums and gums.....and ad val. 35% 31Y“% 10% Not shown Not shown 
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Wels UNDUSTRAWS CANDY CHOINIC 


HELD MONTHLY BY THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


The Candy Clinic is conducted by one of the most experienced superintendents in the candy 
industry. Some samples represent a bona-fide purchase in the retail market. Other samples 
have been submitted by manufacturers desiring this impartial criticism of their candies, thus 
availing themselves of this valuable service to our subscribers. Any one of these samples may 
be yours. This series of frank criticisms on well-known, branded candies, together with the 
practical “prescriptions” of our clinical expert, are exclusive features of the M. C. 


Holiday Chocolates; Hard Candies 


Code 1A 36 


Assorted Chocolates—12 ozs.—20c 

(Purchased at 5 & 10 cent store, Chi- 
cago, III.) 

Appearance of Package: Good for this 
priced candy. 

Box: Two layer, full telescope. White, 
name in gold, tied with red cellulose 
ribbon, Christmas cellulose band. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair 
See remarks. 

Number of Pieces: 30—3 foiled. 

Chocolate Coating— Dark. 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Most all pieces bloomed. 
Strings: Machine. 
Taste: Very cheap. 

Centers— 

Chocolate Fudge: Fair. 
Raisin Cream: Fair. 
Coconut Cream: Fair. 
Vanilla Coconut Fudge: Fair. 
Maple Cream: Fair. 
Orange Cream: Fair. 
Vanilla Nougat: Fair. 
Vanilla Caramel: Fair. 
Vanilla Buttercream: Fair. 
Peppermint Cream: Fair. 
Milk Coated Peppermint 
Wafer: Fair. 

Assortment: Fair. 

Remarks: This box looks like a 
pound box and is deceiving to the 
consumer. While the candy was not 
bad it was of very cheap quality. 
Creams were tough, caramels stuck 
to the teeth, nougat was dry and 
lacked. flavor. 


Cream 
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Code 1B 36 
Assorted Chocolates—6 ozs.—10c 


(Purchased at 5 & 10c store, Chicago, 
Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: One layer printed in red, green 
and black. Christmas scene tied with 
red grass ribbon. 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Bad. 
See Remarks. 

Number of Pieces: 15. 

Chocolate Coating: 
Dark. 

Gloss: Hardly any. 
Strings: None. 
Taste: Very cheap. 

Centers— 

Vanilla Cream: Hard and tasteless. 
Red Jelly: Poor. 

Dark Cream: Pad. 

Molasses Chew: Fair. 

Nougat: Bad. 

Vanilla Marshmallow: Bad. 

Yellow Jelly: Bad. 

Caramel: Bad. 

Remarks: This is the cheapest kind of 
candy. Poorly made, hard dry cen- 
ters and most all were tasteless. 
Coating is of the very cheapest kind. 


Code 1C 36 
Christmas Chocolates—5 Ibs.— 
$1.00 
(Purchased in a cigar store, Boston 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. 

Box: Red, gold. green and white candle 
scene, full telescope box, tied with 
red cord. 


One fojled. 
Partly bloomed. 
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Appearance of Box on Opening: Fair; 
see remarks. 

Contents: Top had 2 Jordan almonds, 
3 foiled pieces. 

Coating— 

Color: Dark. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: Fair. 
Taste: Fair. 
Centers— 
Orange Cream: Fair. 
Vanilla Nougat: Fair. 
Vanilla Cream: Fair. 
Lemon Cream: Fair. 
White Cream: Bad flavor. 
Caramel: Scrap taste. 
Peppermint Cream: Fair. 
Walnut Top Vanilla Cream: Fair. 
Jap Jelly: Fair. 
Pecan Top Cream: Fair. 
Half Dipped Brazil: Good. 
Half Dipped Coconut Kiss: Fair. 
Jap Jelly: Poor flavor. 
Jordan Almonds Fair. 

Assortment: Too small. 

Remarks: These chocolates are not up 
to the standard of the 20c the pound 
chocolates. Centers are poorly made, 
dipping is carelessly done, flavors 
were bad and in some pieces no flavor 
could be tasted. Coating of the 
cheapest kind. Packing was poor. 


Code 1D 36 
Season’s Greetings—2'. Ibs.— 
$1.29 
(Purchased in a retail confectionery 
store, Boston, Mass. 
Appearance of Package Good. 
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Box: Extension edge type, red and 
green printed in silver, cellulose 
wrapper. (See remarks.) 

Appearance of Box on Opening: Good. 
Four pieces foiled on top layer, silver 
divider. 





DDUE to limited space, it is pos- 
sible to include only a cross 
section of the goods available un- 


candy at 50c the pound. Many pieces 
lacked flavor. Creams were not soft 
enough. Suggest box be made proper 
size for 2% lbs. and the quality of 
centers and coatings be improved. 


der the different types and classi- 
fications of candies brought to 
the Candy Clinic each month for 
examination. Partiality and dis- 
crimination flay absolutely no 
part in our selections. Lesser 
known merchandise is sometimes 
given preference over merchan- 
dise that has already established 
itself favorably in the eyes of the 


Coatings: Dark and light. 
Dark Coating— 

Color: Trifle too dark. 

Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Good. 

Taste: Fair (see remarks). 
Light Coating— 

Color: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Strings: Good. 


Code 1E 36 


Foiled Chocolate Santa Claus— 
About 114 ozs.—5c 
(Purchased in a department store, Chi- 

cago, III.) 
Appearance of Piece: Good. 
Size: Good. 
Printed Foil Wrapper: Good. 
Chocolate— 





Taste: Fair (see remarks). 
Dark Coated Centers— 
Vanilla Caramel Good. 
Orange Cream: Too hard. 
Maple Cream: Too hard. 
Peppermint Cream: Too hard. 
Pistachio Cream: Too hard. 
Lemon Cream: Too hard. 
Nougat: Good. 
Coconut and Raisin: Good. 
Jap Jelly: Lacked flavor. 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Light Coated Centers— 
Vanilla Cream: Good. 
Molasses Plantation: Good. 
Coconut and Raisin: Good. 
Maple Cream: Too hard. 
Peanut Taffy: Good. 
Lemon Cream: Too hard. 
Orange Cream: Too hard. 
Vanilla Caramel: Good. 
Vanilla Nougat: Good. 
Pistachio Cream: Too hard. 
Almonds: Good. 
Pink Cream: Lacked flavor; cream 
too hard. 
Peppermint Cream: Too hard. 
Assortment: Fair. 
Remarks: Box made a good appearance 
but looked like a five-pound box. 
There is a false bottom in the box. 


consumer, and to that extent only 
can we be considered discrim- 
inatory. 

Bearing this fact in mind it is 
evident that the market holds 
many excellent confections which 
never reach the Candy Clinic for 
examination. Such being the 
case, any opinion we might ex- 
press in these columns as to the 
superiority or inferiority of any 
item analyzed, is in no sense a 
fair basis for comparison with 
any of the many other confec- 
tions of the same type which do 
not happen to be among the items 
examined at that particular time. 
—Editor. 





This is not a good business method, 
as the consumer is being deceived. 
The consumer seldom looks at the 
weight printed on a box of this type. 
If it looks like a five-pound box he 
purchases it expecting five pounds. 
The coating is not up to standard of 
this priced candy. We find quality 


Color: Dark, good. 
Gloss: Good. 


Moulding: Good. 
Taste: Good. 
Remarks: This is a good 5c moulded 


piece, well made. Quality is good 
for a 5c seller. The quality as a rule 
in a 5c moulded piece of this size is 
not good. 


Code 1F 36 


Chocolate Foiled Christmas Tree 


Ornaments—7’, ozs.—3 for 10c 


(Purchased in a department store, Chi- 


cago, Il.) 


Appearance of Pieces: Good. Printed 


foil wrappers. Pieces are made in 
the shape of balls, piece of cord at- 
tached to the top. 


Size: Good. 
Chocolate— 


Color: Dark; good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Moulding: Good. 
Taste: Good. 


Remarks: These pieces are the best of 


this kind examined by the Clinic this 
year. Pieces are well made, neatly 
wrapped and chocolate is good for 
this priced goods. 
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Code 1G 36 


Filled Hard Candies—1 1lb.—No 
; Price 
(Sent in for analysis—oN. 4197-35) 

Appearance of Package: Fair; consid- 
erable dust. 

Cellulose Bag: See remarks. 

Colors: Good. 

Stripes: Good. 

Size of Pieces: Good. 

Gloss: Good, but dust had covered most 
pieces. 

Flavors: Not strong enough. 

Centers— 

Texture: Entirely too hard. 
Flavors: Fair. 

Remarks: Suggest a better print job 
on the cellulose bag, as it is a cheap 
looking print job. Workmanship on 
candy was carelessly done; impres- 
sions were good on some pieces and 
not good on others. The same can 
be said about the spinning. Flavors 
are most important in hard candy; 
centers lacked flavors. The finest 
center can be spoiled by cooking too 
hard. Most all centers were poor 
eating because they were cooked en- 
tirely too hard. Package is in the 
15c a pound class of hard candy in 
cellulose bags. 


Code 1H 36 
Lady Kisses—1 Ib—Neo Price 


(Sent in for analysis—No. 4198-35) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Cellu- 
lose bag. See remarks. 

Colors: Good. 

Gloss: Good. 

Stripes: Good. 

Size of Piece: Good. 

Flavors: Fair. 

Remarks: Print job on bag cheap look- 
ing, spinning carelessly done, cutting 
carelessly done. Many pieces not cut 
through. Suggest that better flavors 
be used. Grape flavor too strong 
and not a good grape flavor. This 
bag is in the 15c a pound class. 


Code 11 36 
Christmas Novelty—5c 


(Purchased in a cigar store, Boston, 
Mass.) 

Appearance of Piece: Good. This nov- 
elty is made up of a 5c package of 
mints in a red and green paper stand, 
printed in black. This is a different 
kind of novelty and, no doubt, was 
a good seller. Card had a hole in 
the top so that it could be hung on 
a tree. 


Code 1J 36 
Christmas Story Book—1% ozs. 
—5e 


(Purchased in a 5c and 10c store, Chi- 
cago, III.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. This 
package is made up in the shape of 
a book. Christmas scene on cover. 
The back is slotted to hold 8 small 
hard candy pops. A child’s story is 
printed on the inside of the covers 

Colors of Pops: Good. 

Flavors: Good. 
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as follows: 


Kinds of Candies 





CANDY CLINIC ‘SCHEDULE 
FOR 1936 


The monthly schedule of the CANDY CLINIC for 1936 (exclu- 
sive feature of The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER) is 


JANUARY—Holiday Packages: Hard Candies 
FEBRUARY—Home Mades; 10c-15c-25¢ Packages Different 


MARCH—Assorted One-pound Boxes of Chocolates up to $1.00 
APRIL—$1.25-$1.50-$2.00 Chocolates: Chocolate Bars 
MAY—Easter Candies and Packages: Moulded Goods 
JUNE—Marshmallows; Fudge: Caramels 

JULY—Gums:; Jellies; Undipped Bars 

AUGUST—Summer Candies and Packages 
SEPTEMBER—All Bar Goods; 5c Numbers; Ic Pieces 
OCTOBER—Salted Nuts and Chewy Candies 
NOVEMBER—Cordial Cherries: Panned Goods 


DECEMBER—Best Packages and Items of Each Type Consid- 
ered During Year; Special Packages; New Packages 











Remarks: This is an attractive and well 
put up novelty. This company has 
been putting out a number of dif- 
ferent pop novelties at the price of 
5c. The profit, if any, on the 5c 
novelties is very small. 


Code 1K 36 


Assorted Chocolates—%4, Ilb.—10c 

(Purchased at a 5c and 10c store, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 

Appearance of Package: Good. Open 
face red, white and black folding 
box; each piece wrapped in cellulose. 
Name printéd on each wrapper. 

Bitter Sweet Coating— 

Color: Good. 
Gloss: Good. 
Strings: None. 
Taste: Good. 

Centers— 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Nut Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Buttercup: Good. 

White Cream: Could not detect 
flavor. 

Peppermint Cream: Good. 

Pistachio Cream: Good. 

Opera Cream: Good. 

Vanilla Cream: Good. 

Brazil Nut and Cream: Good. 

Assortment: Good. 

Remarks: These creams are exception- 
ally good, but flavors are entirely too 
weak. Suggest that more flavor be 
used. Four pieces were broken; this 
was caused by the loose packing. 


THE 








ONE OF THE BEST IN 1935 


ANOTHER SELECTION BY OUR 

CANDY CLINIC IN ADDITION TO 

THOSE FEATURED IN LAST 

MONTH’S REVIEW OF BEST 

ITEMS EXAMINED DURING THE 

MONTHLY CLINICS .OF THE 
PAST YEAR 


Code 11J 35 


NOVEMBER, 1935) 
Black and Orange Imperials— 
50c per Pound 
(Purchased in‘a department store, Chi- 
cago, III.) 

Colors: Good. 

Panning: Good. 

Texture: Good. 

Taste: Good. 

Finish: Good. 

Remarks: This is one of the finest sam- 
ples of pan work the clinic has ex- 
amined this year. 


Review: The colors and pan 
work of these Imperials were out- 
standing, some of the finest pan 
work we have seen for some 
time. The flavors were very 
good. It is a pleasure to ex- 
amine outstanding samples of 
candy that come to the Clinic. 
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NEW BUSINESS 


IN BULK AND 5 CENT-PACK FIELDS 


Two Ways Exchange Citrus Pectin Candies Increase Profits 





Send Coupon for Free Samples and Formulas 


Candies made with Ex- 
change Citrus Pectin create 
new sales opportunities. 
Also they lower your costs 
on quality confections. So 
they increase profits two 
ways. 





CITRUS PECTIN 


far 


CONFECTIONERS 


They have superior col- 
or, flavor and tenderness. 
And they retain these char- 
acteristics — stay fresh 
longer. 


Yet they cost so little 


they make highly profita- 
ble bulk and 5-cent packs. 


Prove it to yourself. Send 
coupon for free samples 
and formulas of suitable 
pieces. 


CALIFORNIA FRUIT GROWERS EXCHANGE 
Products Dept., Sec. 201, Ontario, Calif. 





We accept your offer to send us a generous sample of Ex- 
change Citrus Pectin and formulas, together with complete 
instruction manual. 


Name 
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WECEINICAL LMMRATURE DIGasT 


Four Centuries of the History of Cocoa 
and Chocolate 


Albert Bourgaux. International 
Office for Cocoa and Chocolate, 69, 
rue Ducale, Brussels. 





UNDER the above title, the author, who is General 
Director of the International Office for Cocoa and 
Chocolate, has just published in French a very interest- 
ing study of the history of cocoa and chocolate, on the 
occasion of the fourth centenary of the adoption of 
these commodities by the Spaniards. The year 1535 
dates the beginning of the conquest of Europe by choco- 
late, a slow and difficult conquest, which met with diff- 
culties of all kinds, related by the author, with a scrup- 
ulous respect for the historical truth. 

The author has sought, for the benefit of the reader, 
the principal texts relating to chocolate, and has quoted 
their essential parts. He has attractively assembled 
these quotations and has succeeded, with great clever- 
ness, in avoiding the dryness and ‘dullness too frequent 
in works of this kind. Abundantly illustrated, edited 
with care, Mr. Bourgaux’ book pleases from the first. 
The reading of it proves even better than expected. 
One reads it with pleasure, with interest. It is a beau- 
tiful monument to the glory of chocolate and it fits in 
as well in the library of the business man as in that of 
the book lover. 

We advise our readers to apply for conditions to the 
address given above, or to THE MANUFACTURING Con- 
FECTIONER. 


Paper as a Packing Material for Foodstuffs 


Julius Grant, Ph.D., M.Sc., F1.C., 
Food, 122, 124; Dec., 1935. 





CHEMICAL purity is important when a paper is 
used in direct contact with foodstuff which is affected 
by traces of certain substances (e.g., acidity, alkalinity. 
the catalytic effect of. metals on butter, etc.). The 
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method of determining the following is given: loading, 
acidity, pH value, sulphur dioxide, starch, organic 
nitrogen, and paraffin wax. 

Tests for grease resistance in greaseproof papers in- 
clude, (1) the blister test, (2) rate of penetration of 
turpentine, and (3) resistance to charring. Method 
of production of vegetable parchment and its charac- 
teristics are also studied. The article is the 4th of a 
series. 


Agar Jelly Products—Sausages and Hams 


Gordian, XXXXI, No. 975, De- 
cember 10, 1935. 


STRIKING resemblance to various types of saus- 
ages, in pieces or slices, may be made with agar jelly 
mass. In making these pieces agar jelly mass is not 
equalled by any other mass, as it will stay fresh, retain 
a good appearance, and its original weight. Rashers, 
or larger pieces of bacon, and hams may also be made. 

When pouring the mass into the moulds it is advis- 
able to weigh each mould to obtain the desired weight 
of product. When cold, the sausages are removed from 
the moulds, rubbed down with liquid cocoa butter, and 
wrapped in grease-proof paper. If cut sausages are 
to be packed, the cut should be glazed or brushed with 
oil to prevent stickiness. 


Mass 1. The mass for the contemplated reproduc- 
tion of sausages, etc., consists of agar agar jelly with 
an addition of fruit. Use fruit jam in the color the 
goods are to have. The latter is made of beaten mass 
to which the clear jelly mass is added. 

For instance: The jelly mass consists of 25 grammes 
of agar agar, 2 litres of water, 5 kilos of sugar and, 
according to the quality aimed at, 1 to 2% kilos of jam. 
Previously a little acid, flavor and, if necessary, color- 
ing matter is added to the jam in order to obtain a 
good fruit flavor and as natural an appearance as pos- 
sible. 

The 25 grammes of agar agar is soaked in water and 
hoiled on the following day to dissolve properly. Then 
the sugar is added and the boiling continued until the 
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mass is quite clear. Thereupon the jam that has been 
prepared in advance is added but without allowing an- 
other boil. Finally as much beaten mass is added as is 
required for the necessary consistency. As soon as this 
mix is cold and has properly settled it is cut in cubes. 

Add to the beaten mass some egg-white or 50 
grammes of gelatine dissolved in 1 litre of water and, 
adding the clear jelly mass (not containing any jam), 
beat to a stiff froth in the machine. Some sausages 
contain pieces of fat and for reproducing the same 
effect in the jelly article the pieces of fat should be 
made of beaten mass, not colored, while the rest should 
consist of jelly-jam mass. The uncolored mass is cut 
in cubes and added to the jam mass while it is still 
lukewarm and liquid. 

Other kinds of sausages are made in the same man- 
ner. The details, of course, depend on the article the 
jelly product is to resemble. 


Mass 2. In this case principal attention is paid to the 
outward appearance of the sausage instead of to the 
imitation of the inside and the coloring. If whole 
sausages are made, make a weight of about 100 
grammes each. 

A honey-jelly-mass is prepared of 10 grammes of 
agar agar soaked in 3 litres of water and boiled with 3 
kilos of sugar on the following day until properly dis- 
solved and quite clear. To this is added 1% kilo of 
pure honey. One boil-up is allowed and then the mix 
is strained through a fine hair-sieve. Finally 15 to 20 
drops of honey flavor oil is added and then the mass 
is poured into moulds. When cold and properly set, 
the sausages are removed from the moulds and dipped 
into couverture. 

These honey-jelly sausages may well be made in the 
shape of Vienna sausages by using a light-colored milk 
chocolate mass instead of couverture. 

The agar agar mass used for the inside of the 
sausages may be substituted by a gelatine mass, beaten 
to a froth. The latter is prepared in the following 
manner : 

Boil 4 kilos of sugar and the required water up to 
94 degrees R., add the gelatine solution consisting of 
250 grammes of gelatine and | litre of water that was 
poured hot over the gelatine, and 2 kilos of pure honey. 
To enhance the flavor some drops of honey aroma oil 
may be added as well. Strain the mix through a fine 
hair-sieve and put in a mixer to be treated in the same 
manner as biscuit mass. This very light mass is used 
filling the moulds, and on the following day, when 
the sausages are turned out, the latter are dipped in 
couverture or in a pale milk chocolate mass. 

The flavor of the honey-jelly-mass may be enhanced 
and embellished by a large variety of extra additions. 
Raisins, chopped almonds, hazel-nuts, grated coconut, 
chopped figs, apricots, dates and the like are well! 
suited for this purpose. In that case the consistency 
of the jelly mass should be slightly increased in order 
to offset the moisture contained in the fruit. 


Mass 3. For this mass the jelly-jam-mass described 
under “Mass 1” may be used, in this case however 
beaten mass is not required because the white pieces of 
fat are represented by cubes of marzipan. It would be 
difficult to cut slices because the marzipan cubes are 
firmer than ordinary mass. It is better therefore to 
reserve this mass for small sausages, for instance, 
Vienna sausages, dipping these in pale milk chocolate 
mass in preference to brushing them with cocoa butter. 
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HOCOLATE Coatings are the 

all-important consideration for 
any confectioner who wants to sell his 
products in volume and at a profit. 
That is why their selection should not 
be undertaken lightly. Choose choco- 
late coatings, rather, as you would a 
partner. On character. On reputa- 
tion. On ability. 


In this connection, may we suggest 
that you try Hooton’s Chocolate Coat- 
ings? Compare them point for point 
with any other coating. You'll find 
you can use them with confidence and 
profit. 








HOOTON 


CHOCOLATE CO, 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Manufacturers of Zone 7 See 
Schrafft Film at Chicago Meeting 


MANUFACTURERS of Zone 7 held their first 
meeting of the new year, Wednesday, January 8, in 
Chicago. Thirty-five manufacturers from Chicago and 
nearby cities were present as well as editors and rep- 
resentatives of the trade press. 

Great interest was displayed in the Schrafft film, 
“Down Through the Years,’ which was shown for 
those in attendance. By special arrangement with 
W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corp. of Boston, this film was 
presented by Edward Mayer, western manager of the 
Castle Film Company of New York. 

“Down Through the Years” depicts the making of 
candy in the Schrafft plant. Released in October, the 
film is being shown to distributors all over the country. 
Although only one-half hour is required to see the 
film, a very complete picture of the plant is given. Raw 
materials from their entrance into the plant are de- 
scribed through to the finished product. The picture 
reveals the process of manufacture of various types of 
Schrafft candies. The layman might well gain an in- 
sight into the manufacture of candy from viewing 
“Down Through the Years.” It is a talkie and has the 
well-known Alois Havrilla as narrator. 

From start to finish the film is intensely interesting. 
The dialogue is colorful and never dull. Considering 
the picture from all possible angles the Schrafft Com- 
pany is to be heartily congratulated for producing so 
fine and interesting a film. 

Following the showing of the Schrafft film, the guests 
departed and the meeting proceeded along the same 
lines, that is, general and informal discussions covering 
those currént topics in which candy manufacturers are 
concerned. 

Manufacturers in attendance were: W. A. Bannon 
of Dante Candy Co.; Albert Beich of Paul F. Beich 
Co.; Ed. Boehm of Paul F. Beich Co.; N. V. Diller of 
Nutrine Candy Co.; Ed. Dowling of Dilling & Co., 
Indianapolis ; J. K. and Preston Farley of Farley Con- 
fections, Inc.; S. Ferrara of l‘crrara Pan Confection 
Co.; F. J. Kimbell of Kimbell Candy Co. ; O. R. Kuehn 
of Bonita Co., Fond du Lac; W. J. Lavery of Curtiss 
Candy Co.; Charles Marshall of Zion Candy Industry, 
Zion, Ill.; H. E. Messick of Lion Specialty Co.; E. J. 
McGarry of Illinois Nut Products Co.; T. J. Payne of 
Reed Candy Co.; Joe Putnam of Putnam Candy Co., 
Grand Rapids; E. L. Polkow of Paul F. Beich Co.; 
J. Louis Rubel of Veribrite Factory; Will Reed, Jr., 
of Reed Candy Co.; Howard Stark of American Candy 
Co., Milwaukee; G. R. Stohr of Fireside Marshmallow 
Co.; F. Urban of Close & Co.; E. C. Viernow of Com- 
mercial Candy Co.; E. R. Wood of Pan Confection 
Factory ; George H. Williamson and C. J. Nadherny of 
Williamson Candy Co.; Herbert Ziegler of George 
Ziegler Co., Milwaukee; Wm. J. Schwartz of Nutrine 
Candy Co. and Robt. W. Lorenz of Paul F. Beich Co., 
Bloomington; Max F. Burger, Secretary of, the 
N. C. A., Miss Anna G. McGrath, Assistant Secretary, 
and Miss Noel Coventry, Director of the Educational 
Department. 

tauests were: G. J. Droste, Director of the Droste 
Cocoa and Chocolate Co., of Haarlem, Holland; Mrs. 
E. R. Allured, Publisher of The MANUFACTURING 
CONFECTIONER, and other representatives of the trade 
press. 
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D. & O. REFERENCE AND PRICE LIST. On 
Flavors and Essential Oils. Issued for January- 
February, 1936, by Dodge & Olcott Company, New 
York City. 

FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, INC., WHOLE- 
SALE PRICE LIST. On Flavors and Fssential 
Oils. For December. Issued by Fritzsche Brothers, 
New York City. 

HERE’S PART OF YOUR SPRING AND 
SUMMER LINE. An attractive folder containing 
effective ideas and formulas for hard and chewy pieces 
built around the product, “Placto.” Issued by Ross & 
Rowe, Inc., New York City. 

IF I ONLY HAD THAT BOOK.—A technical 
book catalogue containing 1,300 domestic and foreign 
technical books of all publishers. Issued by Chemical 
Publishing Company, New York City. 

POLISHED WATERS.—A pamphlet describing 
the Full Flow midget carbon filter. Issued by Com- 
mercial Filters Corporation, Boston, Mass. 

STANDARD METHOD OF RATING AND 
TESTING AIR CONDITIONING EQUIP- 
MENT.—A booklet representing the collaboration and 
best thought of the leading air conditioning technicians. 
The work is broad and is valuable to the makers and 
users of air conditioning equipment. Issued by Air 
Conditioning Manufacturers’ Association, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

STEAM TURBINES FOR MECHANICAL 
DRIVE.—A brochure illustrating and describing 
the types of steam turbines for mechanical drive. 

SHELLMAR STOCK HOLIDAY BANDS AND 
PRICE LIST.—A catalogue and sample book of 
ultra-smart Spring Holiday bands for package goods. 
Very attractive and appealing. Issued by Shellmar 
Products Company, Chicago, Ill. 

ANNUAL REPORT ON ESSENTIAL OILS, 
SYNTHETIC PERFUMES. — 1934 Edition con- 
taining technical and scientific information on es- 
sential oils and synthetic perfumes. Issued by 
Schimmel & Company, New York City. 


AAA Court Ruling Upsets 


Candy Legislative Committee 


Washington, D. C. 
THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER, 
Dear Editor : 

“Owing to the chaotic condition caused by the void- 
ing of the A.A.A. legislation, it would be impossible 
for us to outline a program of action for the Legisla- 
tive Committee at this time. 

“Until the Administration has an opportunity to 
study the effects of the Supreme Court ruling, nobody 
can forecast just what the results will be, in so far as 
tax matters are concerned.” 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed)A. M. KELLY. 





Jan. 7, 1936. 
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Savage Guaranteed 


Attractive Prices - - 


Chocolate Melters, 150 Ib. to 2,000 Ib. capacity. 
Chocolate Refiner, 5-Roll National, Water-Cooled Rolls. 
Bausman Disc Refiner, complete. 

National Six-Division Cracker and Fanner. 

National Four-Pot Conge. 

Lehmann Twin Cocoa Mill. 

Lehmann 6’ Chaser with Granite Rollers. 

National 6’ Melangeur with Granite Rollers. 


Syrup Coolers, 600 Ib. National, 400 Ib. Werner. 

Cream Beaters, Ball, 4’, 5’ and 7’, Dayton 3’ and 5’. 
Cylinder Beaters, Dillon, Jacalucci, and Werner. 

Cream Breakers, 50 Gal. Springfield, 25 and 35 Gal. Werner. 
National Steel Mogul complete. 


Simplex Starch Bucks, Wood and Steel. 
No. 2 Springfield Depositors. Also Racine. 
Pump Bars for Steel Mogul Depositors. 
Starch Printers, Springfield and Racine. 
Colseth Lift Trucks. 


2638 Gladys Avenue 





SELECTIONS FOR YOUR NEEDS 


Rebuilt Equipment 


1434x3344” Outside Starch Boards. 
Friend Hand Roll Machines, Dreadnaught and Model “F”. 


Forgrove Foil Wrapping Machine. 

Model “K” Kiss Cutter and Wrapper. 

Ideal Caramel Wrapper, 1” Special, %” Junior. 
Caramel Cutters, Mills, Racine, and Savage. 
Caramel Sizers, Racine, belt drive. 

Nougat Cutters, Mills and Racine. 

Steel Water-Cooled Slabs, 3’x6’, and 3x8’. 


National Continuous Cooker, complete. 


Si 


Hildreth Form 3, Style “D” Puller, motor drive. 


R 


Marshmallow Beaters, 110 Gal. Savage, 50 Gal. National 


Day and Hobart Beaters, 80 Qt., 4-Speed, also Read. 
Copper Steam-Jacketed Kettles, 10 Gal. to 150 Gal. Capacity. 


OVER 1500 ITEMS ON 


Write or wire for quotations on equipment you are interested in. 


SAVAGE BROS. CO. 


- Prompt Delivery 


mplex Steam Vacuum Cooker, also Gas Type. 


acine Automatic Sucker Machine. 


and Werner. 


DISPLAY 





Chicago, Illinois 








MACHINE MAINTENANCE 


(Continued from page 30) 


The allowable overhead labor expense of an 
efficient maintenance department should be ade- 
quate yet it can be held to a reasonable figure 
if the personnel is carefully selected and if its 
activities are planned and directed. In general, 
the justified personnel cost should be commen- 
surate with the quantity of equipment to be 
maintained and with the fixed capital invested. 

The activities of the upkeep department lend 
themselves admirably to definite planning be- 
cause traditionally the production of candy is 
dependent in a large measure upon the seasonal 
consumption of the various kinds of goods. 
Conditioning of departmental equipment should 
follow a chronological schedule which is defi- 
nitely fixed by the seasonal demand for partic- 
ular classes of goods. 

Emergency repairs will be necessary of 
course but they will be held to a minimum if a 
well planned yearly maintenance schedule is in 
force. Machines conditioned in accordance with 
a yearly plan will always be ready for maximum 
production when their seasonal demand period 
arrives. Too often maintenance is considered 
in the light of repairing a machine after it has 
broken down. Its true function is to keep the 
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machinery fit for production and to prevent it 
from breaking down. 

It is highly essential to fortify the mainte- 
nance-department with a good plant record sys- 
tem. The usual ledger and journal entries are 
too abstract and do not give one a true picture 
of the condition of each individual machine or 
the cost of keeping it fit. A plant record prop- 
erly kept will show design weaknesses and will 
also indicate when a machine has outlived its 
economic usefulness. It will be of great aid 
in the control of repair parts inventories. 





E. M. Johnson Establishes Consulting 
Service for Manufacturers 


EDWARD M. JOHNSON, for many years well 
known in the candy industry, both as an operative and 
development man, is establishing a consulting service 
for the candy manufacturers on all subjects pertaining 
to plant operation and maintenance, standardization of 
products, plant layout, installations, air conditioning, 
etc. 

For the past ten years, Mr. Johnson has been with 
some of the largest companies in Chicago, most re- 
cently with the Williamson Candy Company. 


J. L. Rubel, of National Candy Co., presides at the Chi 
cago Luncheon Club meetings, and Sam Hallstrom, of Wal- 
ter H. Johnson Candy Co., serves as Secretary. 
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Nashua Acquires Package Paper Co. 


THE Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Company of 
Nashua, New Hampshire, has purchased the business 
of the Package Paper Company, manufacturers of 
printed transparent cellulose, waxed, glassine and spe- 
cialty papers, located in Holyoke, Mass. 

Though no final decision has been reached, it is un- 
derstood for the time being the Nashua Company will 
operate the Holyoke plant. 

Arthur E. Havemeyer, President of Package Paper 
Co., has become associated with the Nashua Company 
in an executive capacity. 

The addition of printed transparent cellulose and 
other specialties to its already established lines of box 
covering papers, gummed and waxed papers gives the 
Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co. an exceptionally 
complete variety of packaging products. 

Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Co. owns and con- 
trols the Nashua Package Sealing Co., the Nashua 
Sure-Hold Co., the Canadian-Nashua Paper Co., and 
has a controlling interest in the Canadian Sealright Co. 


R. W. Wilmer Joins Fritzsche Brothers 
As Advertising Manager 


EFFECTIVE the first of January, R. W. Wilmer 
was appointed to the position of advertising manager 
of Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., New York City. Mr. Wil- 
mer was formerly advertising manager of The MaNnu- 
FACTURING CONFECTIONER, and in charge of its East- 
ern office. 

Mr. Wilmer’s ten years of experience with this pub- 
lication brings to his new position a background of 
intimate knowledge of the industry. Through his pleas- 
ing personality and his unusual ability in rendering 
service he acquired a host of friends. 

The best wishes of The MANUFACTURING CONFEC- 
TIONER go with Mr. Wilmer in his new work of con- 
centrating upon preparation of advertising matter ex- 
clusively. At Fritzsche Brothers, Inc., he will be in 
charge of the advertising and publicity department. 


M. C. Appoints R. J. A. McLaughlin 
Eastern Advertising Representative 


The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER announces 
the appointment of R. J. A. McLaughlin as Eastern 
Advertising Representative. Mr. McLaughlin has had 
an extensive background of experience in the adver- 
tising and publication fields. He has a record of 
achievement in the development of promotional and 
marketing methods which will be valuable to firms ad- 
vertising their materials, equipment and services to the 
confectionery industry. 

Mr. McLaughlin will be at the service of the indus- 
try through our New York headquarters at 15 Park 
Row, New York City. 











Bunte Brothers, Chicago, on January 6 increased their 
broadcasting of “Tango Bar” to 41 radio stations. All broad- 
casts include a hockey cap offer as a sales help to the dis- 
tributors. A Bradley hockey cap is sent free to Tango con- 
sumers who send 25 Tango foil wrappers. The daily Tango 
message to millions continues to March 15, 
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Ungerer Names Voorhees Gen. Mor. 
Budd Becomes Sales Manager 


UNGERER & COMPANY, New York, announce 
the appointment of Kenneth G. Voorhees as General 
Manager and Ivon H. Budd as Sales Manager of the 
organization. Both appointments became effective 
January 1. 

Mr. Voorhees, who is Vice-President and will retain 
this office, has been with Ungerer & Company for sev- 





Kenneth G. Voorhees 


Ivon H. Budd 


eral years in a sales capacity. In this new position, 
Mr. Voorhees will retain some of the many pleasant 
sales contacts he has made, although most of his ef- 
forts will be devoted to purchasing and the administra- 
tion of company affairs. 

Mr. Budd has been associated with the company for 
the past year, and is well known throughout the trade 
as the former President of the now dissolved Aromatic 
Chemical Co. He is a graduate of Cornell University, 
following which he was associated with the Antoine 
Chiris Co., before forming his own organization. 

Mr. Budd brings to his new position an experience 
of more than fifteen years as a prominent sales figure 
in the Essential Oil, Aromatic Chemical, and Perfume 
Raw Material Industry. 

Frederick H. Ungerer will continue as President, 
and also will be Treasurer of the company, with Milton 
S. Butler as Secretary. 


Crane Advanced by Liquid 


R. H. CRANE, for the past three years Advertising 
and Sales Promotion Manager of the Liquid Carbonic 
Corp., Chicago, has been advanced to the position of 
Assistant General Sales Manager of the corporation. 
He will still retain control over all sales promotion and 
advertising activities for the company. Mr. George T. 
Jahnke has been advanced to the title of Advertising 
Manager. 

Mr. Crane's rise with the Liquid Carbonic Corpora- 
tion has been a very rapid one. Only eight years ago 
Mr. Crane was a soda fountain salesman in their Dallas, 
Texas, branch. His remarkable sales record was re- 
sponsible for his being brought to Chicago. The sales 
material and salesmen’s training developed by Mr. 
Crane in this branch was immediately recognized and 
his sales promotional duties extended to all lines of the 
company's products. Later he was entrusted with com- 
plete control of advertising and sales promotional ef- 
forts of the company. 
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A New Flavor ...Or.... 





a more piquant old flavor? 





We'd like an opportunity to show you what our 


flavors can do. 
extraordinary ones such as 


@ GOOSEBERRY 
@ HAZELNUT 

@ MANGO 

@ PISTACHIO 

@ WALDMEISTER 


All the usual flavors as well as 


























601 West 26th Street 





SCHIMMEL & CO.,, Inc. 


CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE: A. C. DRURY & CO., 219 EB. North Water Street, Chicago, Ill. 


New York City 
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Schimmel & Co., Inc., Releases 
Annual Report on Essential Oils 


SCHIMMEL & CO., INC., is now releasing its 1934 
Annual Schimmel Report on Essential Oils, Synthetic 
Perfumes, etc., which is eagerly read each year by 
chemists all over the world. 

The Report contains considerable information re- 
garding crops and market conditions of the volatile 
oils. Of even greater interest are the recent develop- 
ments in chemical and allied fields, and notes on scien- 
tific research. While the information is quite technical 
it is presented in a very readable and interesting man- 
ner. 


Du Pont's 18th Price Reduction 


Du Pont Cellophane Company announced December 
16 a further reduction in the price of Cellophane cel- 
lulose film. This is the 18th price reduction since 
domestic manufacture of Cellophane started in 1924. 
Every year has seen an increase in the use of Cello- 
phane, and every year a reduction has been made in 
the selling price as the added volume brought manu- 
facturing economies. This new price represents a re- 
duction of approximately 86% from the 1924 figure. 





M. M. & R. 20-Year Club Grows 


MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, INC., held a 
two-day general sales meeting on January 3 and 4 at 
headquarters, 32 Cliff Street, New York City. Sales- 
men from all the U. S. offices, as well as the representa- 
tives for Mexico, Cuba, and Canada, were present. 
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On the night of the 4th was given a dinner to all 
M. M. & R. employees, at which additions to the M. M. 
& R. 20-Year Club were installed. Among those in- 
ducted were Percy C. Magnus, President of the com- 
pany “(23 years of service), and J. B. Magnus, Vice- 
President (20 years). 





Carrier Names Boulware Manager 


LEMUEL R. BOULWARE has been elected Direc- 
tor, Vice President and General Manager of Carrier 
Engineering Corp., Newark, N. J. Mr. Boulware was 
formerly General Sales Manager of the Easy Washing 
Machine Co. He is considered one of the country’s 
outstanding sales executives. Mr. Boulware is leaving 
his former connection at the close of the biggest year 
in the company’s history. 

Carrier Engineering Corporation’s business in 1935 
has shown much improvement over the preceding year, 
it is reported, and the outlook for 1936 is regarded ex- 
tremely bright. Mr. Boulware, as General Manager, 
will head up all operating functions in an aggressive 
manufacturing and sales policy on all fronts. 





Now Enamel Walls 


A NEW and relatively simple method of applying 
porcelain enamel on metal to wall surfaces has been 
developed by the Chicago Vitreous Enamel Product Co. 

Any panel may be removed and replaced within a 
short time and without disturbing the other units. Other 
advantages claimed are: the surface remains flat; the 
panels may expand or contract; sweating on the back 
of panels is eliminated; and heat, cold and sound in- 
sulation is provided. Porcelain enamel’s ability to 
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eliminate maintenance cost, its advantage of permanent 
colors, ease of cleaning and durability are factors which 
are said to demonstrate its practicability as a building 
material. 

The material offers interesting possibilities for con- 
fectionery store interiors, as well as other installations. 


Hans F. Dresel Completes First Year 
Philadelphia Manager of Felton Chemical 


HANS F. DRESEL completes his first year this 
month as manager of the Philadelphia office of Felton 
Chemical Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mr. Dresel has been closely allied with the chemical 
industry almost all his life. Born in Germany in 1899, 
he was raised in a family of chemists. His step-father 
is still one of the foremost food chemists in Europe. 
The younger Dresel completed his studies at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. He was formerly manufacturing 
chemist for a leading drug house. 

Before his appointment to the Philadelphia office last 
year, Dresel represented the Felton Chemical Company 
in New York City and Connecticut. 


Raymond Hertwig, Former A.M.A. 
Committee on Foods Sec’y, Joins Borden 


Raymond Hertwig, former secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Foods of the American Medical Ass’n, has 
become associated with The Borden Company, New 
York. In view of coming new food legislation, the func- 
tioning of the Association's Committee was restricted. 

Mr. Hertwig has had a varied scientific, technical and 
business experience. From 1913 to 1925 he served 
with the Bureau of Chemistry of the U. S. Dep't of 
Agriculture, from which he gained an intimate knowl- 
edge of the manufacture, analysis, composition, adul- 
teration and misbranding of foods and of the enforce- 
ment of the Federal Foods and Drugs Act. Mr. Hert- 
wig’s work was chiefly of an investigational and re- 
search character. 

During his last years with the Bureau he was in 
charge of the baking and cereal research units of the 
food control laboratories in Washington, D. C. He 
served as general referee on cereal-and baking products 
and on eggs and egg products to the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists. Many official methods 
of analysis of that Association are his or revisions of 
his. 


Charles Fischbeck Establishes 
Own Essential Oil Business 


CHARLES FISCHBECK, for nearly 25 years with 
Ungerer & Co., New York, resigned January 1, to 
establish his own business under the name of Charles 
Fischbeck Co., Inc. He was Vice-President, Treasurer 
and Manager of Sales of Ungerer & Co. for several 
years. Mr. Fischbeck is widely known in the essential 
business, and plans to announce complete details of his 
plans shortly. Offices of Charles Fischbeck Co., Inc., 
are at 119 W. 19th St., New York City. 





Riggs Chairman of Lamborn & Co. 


CHARLES C. RIGGS has been made chairman of 
the Board of Lamborn & Company, Inc. He succeeds 
Henry Lamborn, whose death occurred recently after 
a prolonged illness. 
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York Ice Machinery Corp. Announces 
New Air Conditioning Units 

A NEW LINE of industrial air conditioner units, 
designed to meet a wide range of requirements with a 
maximum cooling effect and low operating costs, has 
been announced by the York Ice Machinery Corpora- 
tion, York, Pa. 

The new models, designated as FB-500, FB-800, FB- 
1400 and FB-2000, can be installed in any plant, with 
or without distributing ducts. 

Furnished in either the high or low pressure type, 
the York automatic float control permits accurate and 
automatic control of the refrigerant, whether ammonia, 
circulating brine or cold water is used. Where circu- 
lating brine or cold water is used as a refrigerant, spe- 
cial coils and headers are furnished, to insure minimum 
power requirements for pumping. 

Fans are of the quiet operating multi-blade, double- 
inlet type, providing low outlet velocities, with V-belt 
drive to insure flexibility of speeds. 

Cooling and de-humidifying surfaces constitute a 
vital part of these new units and special attention has 
been given to their design and construction to insure 
maximum efficiency. 

Automatic control of room temperature at any de- 
sired level is accomplished with these conditioning 
units through thermostatic regulation of the refrigerat- 
ing operation, or where the units are connected with a 
central refrigerating system, by controlling the flow of 
the refrigerating element. 


D. & O. Enters 138th Year 


“VANILLA in confectionery products makes it a 
strong favorite of the consuming public,” declares H. G. 
Weicker, Vice President of the Dodge & Olcott Com- 
pany, who has just completed a trip around to their 
branches. 

Mr. Weicker reports a very favorable business, a 
substantial step-up for 1935 over 1934, and predicts a 
fine measure of business for 1936. 

Dodge & Olcott Company goes into the 138th year 
of service—the Oldest Essential Oil House in United 
States—and their 138 years have been milestoned with 
progressive development. 


Joins Schutter-Johnson 


JESS H. WILSON, for three years with Vick 
Chemical Company, New York, has joined Schutter- 
Johnson Candy Co., Chicago, as vice-president in 
charge of sales and advertising. Mr. Wilson was for- 
merly general sales manager of The Pompeian Com- 
pany, and of Princess Pat. 





James R. White Dies 


JAMES R. WHITE, traffic manager for W. F. 
Schrafft'& Sons Corporation, Boston, died on January 
8, following an operation for appendicitis which oc- 
curred on December 20. Mr. White was well-known 
in the confectionery industry and this past year was 
appointed chairman of the N. C. A. Traffic Committee. 
For a number of years he was on the traffic board of 
the Eastern manufacturers. He leaves a wife and a 
son. 

The South’s 1935 peanut crop is reported large but indi- 
cations are that prices will be higher. Besides government 


regulation, the farmers are feeding their surpluses to live- 
stock. 
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Pan Work Principles 

(Continued from page 21) 
been used, a handful of eggs should be placed in an 
ordinary drinking glass, covered with water and 
stirred vigorously for not more than two.minutes. A 
slight white, cloudy appearance followed by a sediment 
in the bottom of the glass indicates chalk, but wax 
may also do this. To finally determine chalk, warm 
the solution by placing the glass in water, raising the 
heat until all wax is melted. It will rise to the top 
and the chalk will settle to the bottom of the glass. 


Finishes and Their Application 


One of the secrets of pan operating trade is the 
finish and the retarding of moisture effect obtained 
under high humidity conditions. It is very tricky to 
carry out, but when an experienced pan operator gets 
the hang of it, the operation is simple. The paste 
used for the finish is composed of beeswax (3 parts) 
and carnauba wax (1 part), metled together, and is 
the same as some pan linings. This wax mixture is 
used in equal proportions with mineral oil and the 
whole melted to a uniform mixture. French chalk 
is then added in the ratio of 1 part chalk to 9 parts 
of the mixed wax and mineral oil compound. After 
mixing, the whole mass is stirred until it has set and 
assumed the consistency of cold cream. This paste 
is set aside for stock use and at the finish of the mixed 
polishing operation just enough to coat the hands is 
used. 

The method of adding is to run the hands through 
the polishing jelly eggs until they have taken off the 
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Finest Candies 
Merckens Chocolate Co., Inc. 


7th and Jersey Sts., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Boston New York 
131 State 25 W. Broadway 


Los Angeles 
412 W. 6th St. 


Chicago 
HANDLER & MERCKENS, INC. 
180 West Washington St. 


Denver, Colo. 
WESTERN BAKERS SUPPLY CO. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 
W. H. BINTZ COMPANY 


—_ 
Samples cheerfully furnished. 





paste. This is repeated until sufficient has been added 
to give a thin film on all the eggs, which furnishes a 
sort of wax surface impervious to moisture, and the 
chalk aids in the finishing polish. Here is where the 
experience of the operator comes in, for just enough 
will do the trick, but the slightest excess will ruin the 
polish. If you expect to use it, experiment until you 
know how, otherwise the product will be ruined. 


Summary of Factors 


In a summation of factors governing pan opera- 
tions, it is well to remember that proper space, con- 
veniently located and conditioned, is a prime requisite. 
Engrossing syrup suited to the operation at hand and a 
supply of properly tempered and dried air is the next 
requirement. Then the sise, shape and kind of pans 
are to be considered, and methods of heating those used 
for engrossing and the type of wax used for lining 
those used for polishing must also be decided upon. 
Then comes the use of finishes, many of which are 
supposed to be a secret but which, in reality, are well- 
known, their application..being of, paramount impor- 
tance. Also the polishing material employed and 
whether French chalk is used and its effect upon com- 
pliance with food laws must be taken into considera- 
tion. 

Above all, the operator entrusted with pan work 
and the foreman of the department must be carefully 
selected. Once these are settled on, then the proper 
amount of experimenting and the keeping of accurate 
records will result in an efficient pan room and insure 
acceptable merchandise. 
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Is One Copy Enough? 


@ One copy of the industry’s only special- 


ized, technical magazine on information 
and news of interest to the manufacturer 
is enough for one person, yes .. . but 
not for the major executives of the plant. 
Presidents, buyers, sales managers, su- 
perintendents and their assistants should 
all have personal copies of their own. 
When somebody wishes to borrow your 
copy—don’t take a chance on not having 
it returned. Instead refer him to the 
subscription department of The MANu- 
UFACTURING CONFECTIONER. You'll be 
doing him a favor! 


Has Your Subscription Expired? 


@ If it has, you’d better renew it now, so 


you will be sure to get the MAN1WFACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER every month. Other- 
wise you might miss some information 
of particular value to you. Just send in 
the coupon below, today! 


Are You Keeping Up on 
Industry Developments? 


@ Production methods, materials, equip- 


ment, plant operations, packaging, distri- 
bution, sales, merchandising, industry 
news and developments in each special- 
ized phase of interest to manufacturers 
—these and other subjects of importance 
enable you to keep up on industry devel- 
opments thru the monthly issues of The 
MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. 


Enter your subscription now! 


The Manuracturninc Conrectioner Pus. Co. 
1140 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 


Please enter my subscription as indicated— 


1 year, $3.00 (1) 


Neme 


Compan)... 


2 years, $5.00 ( 


Address . 


GP ska, * 


Canadian, $3.00 [) 
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SALESMEN’S SLANTS 


C. RAY FRANKLIN, Speaking from Kansas City 





WISH to take this op- 
portunity of extending to 
all my readers and friends 
the season’s greetings, and 
to wish you all happiness 
and success for the coming 
year. If The MANUFACTUR- 
ING CONFECTIONER, through 
my column, has afforded 
any of you even a bit of 
pleasure, then I am happy 
and feel my _ publication 
and myself are more than 
repaid for any effort on my 
part. I assure all my 
friends we shall continue 
to strive to please. 
* * * 


For years I have heard 
of the wonderful meeting 
the Baltimore Candy Club 
holds each December, but this year was my first visit to 
the affair, which was held at the Lord Baltimore Hotel, the 
evening of December 14. Space prohibits my giving it the 
space it deserves. There were almost 600 guests present, 
including manufacturers, their sales representatives, jobbers, 
and jobbers’ salesmen. I. Kartman, of the Lord Baltimore 
Tobacco and Candy Co., was toastmaster, and what a one! 
The entertainers were brought to Baltimore from New 
York; so you can imagine the class of entertainment that 
was featured. The gala event closed with everyone looking 
forward to a repetition in 1936. 

~ * 





* 

The past few weeks I have been rambling throughout the 
country, so I shall devote most of my space to those whom 
I usually see only once or twice a year—both salesmen and 
manufacturers. 

* x * 

I saw Bob Keppel, of Lancaster, Pa., at the Baltimore 
meeting, and he was as young-looking as ever, or even more 
so. Mr. Murphy—John, if you please—was there with Mr. 
Koch of Fairplay fame. Georgie Wilson, of Euclid, was 
there in all his glory, as it were; and, while Louis Glick 
was unable to attend, I saw him later in New York. Lim- 
ited space does not permit mentioning the many personali- 
ties I saw; but the entire gang looked fine, and it was a real 
pleasure to be with them. | . 

Saw Mr. MacKeshen, of the American Mint Corp., New 
York. He was rushing around, as usual; always busy. It’s 
Kraks with Mac, first, last, and always. 

* 

The W. C. S. A. convention, held in Chicago, December 
17 to 19, was one of the most successful conventions held 
by that wonderful association for years. I was unable to 
attend, but, from what Louis Fink and others told me, I 
really missed a wonderful time. It’s hard to beat the 
W.C. S. A. in anything, if you ask me! 

* * * 


George Murphy, of Albany, one of the best known candy 
salesmen in the East, will work Michigan and New York 
State the coming year for the Euclid Candy Co.., Brooklyn. 
You may expect to see Love Nest and Best Pal during 1936 
in the above territories in a big way. George has blood in 
his eye. 

* * * 

The Sweets Company of America, TOOTSIE ROLLS, 
held their annual sales meeting in New York on December 
17 and 18. After two days of hard work the salesmen were 
taken to the French Casino, one of New York’s swanky 
clubs, for a marvelous evening, including a special TOOT- 
SIE ROLL menu. Miss Cloth, Treasurer of the Company, 
was in charge of the entertainment, so I was told by Mr. 
Rubin, Mr. Underndofer and Mr. Abramson of the com- 
pany. Well, I'll say she knows how to plan a meeting; it 
was a real success in every way. 

* 


Irvin Shaffer, sales manager for Just Born, Inc., Bethle- 


hem, Pa., told the following story at Baltimore, believe it 
or not: 
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She: I’m afraid to go into that dark room! 
He: But, dearest, I’m with you. 
She: That’s the trouble! 

I should see Irv more often. Then my column would be 
peppier. 
* * * 


The Kansas City Candy Club held its annual meeting at 
the Pickwick Hotel, Kansas City, Mo., on December 7. 
The following officers were elected: C. Ray Franklin, presi- 
dent; Ray Olmsted, Vice-President; Wm. Roberts, Secre- 
tary; L. N. Rehling, Treasurer. The convention closed with 
a dinner dance on the roof of the Ambassador Hotel, where 
the members and their wives danced until the wee hours. 


ee <6 
W.C.S.A. Convention 
(Continued from page 29) 

“It has been said that many salesmen are only order 
takers. The same can be said of the jobbers and manu- 
facturers. We all need to do a better job of merchan- 
dising. You are the eyes of the manufacturer and can 
influence his policy in regard to his market. It will 
be well for all of us to pay more attention to the 
market.” 

Then, swinging from the personal relationship of the 
salesmen, Mr. Williamson dwelled upon the need for 
coordination of all branches of the industry to over- 
come its disintegration. “This industry is disintegrat- 
ing,” Mr. Williamson declared, “and it is difficult to 
overcome. Cooperation is necessary to bring it to- 
gether. Conditions have been ‘lousy’ so long but there 
is hope in the fact that nothing continues in the same 
direction, so we know they will get better. This points 
to the opportunity for us to cooperate for improve- 
ment,” he said in closing with the suggestion that both 
the salesmen and manufacturers use their trade publica- 
tions as a medium of exchange of ideas. He paid a 
high tribute to the trade press and urged support on 
the part of all members of the industry. 

Nine of the association’s past presidents attended. 
Martin J. Andelfinger, head of Licorice Products Co., 
Dubuque, Iowa, and first president of the W. C. S. A., 
was toastmaster for Charles A. Deas, who presided at 
the luncheon. 

Charles Schweik Elected President 

Charles Schweik, of Schweik-Gronberg Co., Chicago. 
was elected president for the coming year on the last 
of the 3 day sessions. Arthur Griffiths, St. Louis, was 
named first vice-president; Francis A. Heroux, May- 
wood, IIl., second vice-president, and George E. Burle- 
son, Chicago, was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 

The following were appointed by President Schweik 
as members of the Executive Committee, to serve three 
years: Charles A. Deas, Jr., Findlay, Ohio; George 
W. Gronberg, Chicago; William R. Banks, Farming- 
ton, Mich.; Arthur J. Wagner, Elmhurst, IIl. 

The above take the places of Messrs. Bencini, Lind- 
berg, Kraus (deceased), and Poole, who were retired 
this year. John A. Murphey is chairman for the en- 
suing year. 

The Membership Committee consists of : Herman C. 
Hensel, Chicago; Daniel Kornblum, Chicago; Reuben 
H. Johnson, Chicago; D. J. Duncan, Dallas, Texas ; C. 

Ray Franklin, Kansas City, Mo. 

A resolution was passed directing the Secretary to 
notify all members who become delinquent in their 
dues after September Ist of each year, that they have 
forfeited all benefits and privilges until such time as 
dues are paid and they are reinstated. 
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A Triumph of Quality! 


MOHAWK 
Brand 
Oil Peppermint 








For forty years the standard of per- 
fection wherever a pure, full-flavored 
peppermint oil is needed. Selected 
to meet the most exacting require- 
ments of manufacturers. 


“MOHAWK” is the logical choice. 


Mohawk Oil Peppermint is obtain- 
able in_ single-distilled, re-distilled 
U. S. P. and triple-distilled qualities. 


Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc. 


New York 
32 Cliff Street 


CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA Boston Mexico, D. F, 
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VIEWS AND QUESTIONS ARE ANSWERED 





Hopes for Industry Awakening 
Suggests Forming a Commission 


OPINION: “Let us hope that for the New Year 
the confectioners will have an awakening, that they 
may realize that no industry can survive which is 
based solely upon a disregard of business ethics and 
morals, that price-cutting and chiselling never got 
any concern or industry anywhere. 

“Even during my time, or as I can now look back 
thirty years, I realize that those concerns who have 
disregarded quality and have sought solely to build 
volume have gone cut of the picture and are no 
longer among ‘those present.’ Until our confection- 
ery friends realize that we all must ‘live and let live’ 
we cannot return our industry to a profitable and 
sound basis. 


“Don’t you think that some kind of a commission 
could be created, made up of men who have retired 
from the industry but who have the respect of all 
confectioners? It seems to me a group of men made 
up of such people as Mr. Dale Steeley, and Mr. Ed 
Ccvel could help our industry so much by establish- 
ing standards and by exercising, if you will, a sani- 
tary control over so many of these plants which 
need it. 

“I could go on ad infinitum, but this was to be a 
New Year’s greeting and as such I wish to close 
with my very sincere wishes that yours be happier 
and more prosperous than ever before.”—Florida. 

REPLY: I appreciate the good wishes and con- 
structive thoughts you have given concerning the in- 
dustry. I am printing your suggestions for comment 
which we hope others will send us to express their 
views.—P. A., Publisher. 


Pleased with Clinic 


COMMENT: “We want to thank you for calling 
our attention to the analysis of our Bar, which ap- 
peared in the September issue. 

“We saw this and were interested in the com- 
ments. In fact, we liked it so well we had the last 
line of the remarks printed on the cover of a recent 
lot of boxes, and gave the publication credit for the 
comment. 


“This appealed to us as something better than 
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just to say, ‘This is a good eating bar,’ or words to 
that effect.”—Washington. 

REPLY: The pleasure is mutual. One of the values 
of the Candy Clinic is its impartiality and frankness. 
Every manufacturer needs a periodical check-up of his 
goods, made by an outside authority. Watch our Clinic 
Calendar and send samples according to types and 
months indicated. 


Chocolates Leak 


INQUIRY: “Why do my chocolates leak on bot- 
tom? I’m only an amateur and it sure is hard to 
learn. My worst trouble is, it leaks through. 
Thanks.”—Ohio. 

REPLY: You can remedy your difficulty if you dou- 
ble-bottom your pieces. One method is to spot the 
paper where the goods are to be laid, using chocolate 
at the end of your finger. Then dip the centers and 
place them on the spots of chocolate. This will give 
a double bottom to the pieces. 

The other method is to pick up each center and put 
a spot of chocolate on it, then setting it down again to 
cool. Later the pieces are dipped in the usual manner. 
Be sure, however, to set each piece down again on the 
part you have bottomed with chocolate. 

If you are selling home-made goods, they do not have 
to be so perfect. Some firms do not mind their choco- 
lates leaking moderately, as they believe this gives them 
more of the home-made appearance. Sometimes these 
goods are referred to “as bursting with goodness.” 


Penny Wrap Requirements 

INQUIRY: “Does the law in Wisconsin require 
a manufacturer to indicate on the individual penny 
packet of soft drink powder that it contains artifi- 
cial color and flavor; also must the net weight be 
given, even if these facts are printed on the box 
carton ?”—Illinois. 

REPLY: Yes, the State of Wisconsin is particularly 
strict about this; so are the States of New York and 
Pennsylvania. 

In fact, in every state in which we have investigated 
the question on this item, the law requires that artificial 
color and flavor must be designated on the package. 
Likewise, the net weight must be stated if it is one-half 
ounce or over. In case the net weight is under one-half 
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ounce, such net weight is not required to be shown, but 
artificial color and flavor, if it is used, must be stated. 
The manufacturer’s name is not required on such a 
package in this state. 


Short Nougat Formula 


INQUIRY: “Can you send me a formula or in- 
formation relative to the making of Short Nou- 
gats?”—Missouri. 

REPLY: The formula you have requested is stated 
below. 

SHORT NOUGAT FORMULA 
35 pounds granulated sugar 

25 pounds corn syrup 
1% pounds egg albumen 

5 pounds coconut butter 

5 pounds Glace Cherries 

10 pounds bon-bon cream 

10 pounds chopped fruit 


Method: Cook the sugar and corn syrup together to 
270 degrees. Then set off the fire to cool about five 
minutes. Pour over the egg albumen, which has al- 
ready been beaten with two quarts of water and the 
corn syrup. Then add butter which has been cut up 
fine. Add the cherries and chopped fruit. Stir in the 
bon-bon cream to shorten up the batch. The bon-bon 
cream can be put in gradually. When it all has been 
added to the batch, dump it out on a cold slab 

Precaution: Do not let it run long in the mixer, or 
it will make the batch too short. 


A Frequent Request 


INQUIRY: “Have you any reprints of the excel- 
lent article, ‘The Day’s Work in Selling,’ that ap- 
pears in the December issue of THE MANUFAC- 
TURING CONFECTIONER. If so, we would like 
to send a few of these to some of our salesmen.” — 
Missouri. 

REPLY: We are enclosing several tear sheets of the 
article which you have requested. We are glad to know 
that you find it so interesting and helpful. 


Derancidifying Oils 

INQUIRY: “I noticed in a recent issue of your 
magazine a derancidifying process for oils and fats 
and I would like to inquire where I can get more 
information. 

“We use coconut oil in salting peanuts. After a 
while the oil becomes dark, and, of course, has to be 
cleaned. We would like to know something about 
this process that you spoke of. It bears the name, 
K. Stephan. Chem.—Ztg. 59, 416-17.”—-Massachu- 
setts. 

REPLY: The article on the use of coconut oil in 
salting peanuts was originally in Chemical Zeitung on 
pages 416 and 417 of Volume No. 59. The article was 
written by K. Stephan and entitled, “Abranzen und 
Konservieren von Fetten und Olen.” 


If a copy of this cannot be secured through your 
Public Library, the New York Public Library will sup- 
ply you with photostatic copies of the complete article, 
if you will send them 50 cents, plus about 10 cents to 
cover postage. Of course, this is printed in German, 
and it will be necessary for you to have it translated if 
you do not read the language. 
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Only uniform, controlled quality can sur- 
vive the acid test of public opinion, and 
continue in favor. For twenty-five years 
NULOMOLINE has provided “Quality 
Control” for candy. 


THE NULOMOLINE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Standardized Invert Sugars 


120 WALL STREET NEW YORK 
Western Office: 333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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* By ERNST A. SPUEHLER 
Herbert Bielefeld Studio, Chicago 
Consulting Designer for THE 

MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 


Pacxacine as an important 
selling factor in this modern age has at last 
won a place of honor and respectability in 
the general scheme of merchandising. Re- 
styling programs today are a topic of inter- 
est everywhere. Many improvements have 
been made toward better packaging but there 
is still a wide open field to be explored and 
conquered. 

In recent years, many outstanding artists 
and designers have grasped the unlimited 
and varied opportunities presented in the 
packaging field. For a long time, taken 
from an art point of view, packages were 
considered step-children. They were merely 
containers of merchandise. The physical 
appearance of the package itself was given 
very little consideration. The design was 
usually turned over to a printer or box 
maker who produced the piece of work, good, bad or 
indifferent, according to the artistic talent employed 
by them. The majority of packages produced under 
such circumstances speak a number of dialects, a melt- 
ing pot of styles, lettering, color and design. 


Trademark a Design Element 


The trademarks and logotypes that were produced 
during the last few decades are the best illustrations 
of this amateurism and mediocrity. They were copy- 
righted and some of them are held sacred even today. 
They often prove to be a stumbling block for the de- 
signer when he tries to produce a new and attractive 
package. These sacred logos and marks of distinction 
can often be basicly salvaged through re-designing. A 
trademark should be treated as a design element—strong 
and simple, legible, yet should be considered flexible 
enough to blend with the general plan of the package. 
Here we welcome the high calibre artist tackling the 
packaging problems. As a result, there is a definite 
assurance that the industry will be benefited through 
lasting, attractive and practical designs. 

The idea of putting merchandise in packages dates 
back many centuries. Going through museums we find 
precious boxes of all kinds, exquisitely engraved and 
decorated. Those old craftsmen knew their business 
and their art was handed down through their guilds, 
from master to apprentice. Those works convey to us 
a message of taste and refinement. They show an in- 
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MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER’S CANDY PACKAGING CLINIC IN SES- 
SION—Mr. Spuehler, second from right, and members of the Candy Packaging 
Board who serve the industry on improvement of packages in Quarterly 
sessions of the Clinic. Each Board member is an expert in a phase of candy 
packaging and merchandising. Manufacturers are privileged to submit their 
packages for constructive criticism without charge. Next to Mr. Spuehler is 
Theodore Lax, Midwestern Manager, Bennington Wax Paper Company and 
Ben-Mont Fancy Papers, Inc., Bennington, Vt. At his right is Prudence W. 
Allured, Publisher of The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. Continuing is 
B. F. Young. Candy Retail Sales Manager, Sears Roebuck & Co.; Verne C. 
Field, Box Paper Division, Dwight Brothers Paper Co., Chicago: and Nevin I. 
Gage, Editor, The MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER. Other Board members 
not present in the picture are: George A. Eddington, Factory Manager, Archi- 
bald Candy Co., Chicago: W. E. Swanson, Vice-Pres., and Frank H. Ander- 


son, Secy., Automatic Canteen Co. of America. 


ventiveness expressed through the different periods of 
design. The simplest to the most elaborate of these 
examples show skilled workmanship combined with a 
traditional heritage. They are still an inspiration to 
us. 


The wooden boxes and barrels of grandmother's 
grocery store hardly resembled the beautiful jewel 
boxes, yet they were practical in their day. The Satur- 
day night story teller, perched on the barrel of flour, 
has passed into history. Granddaughter would never 
accept flour sold in such a fashion. She has become 
germ conscious. She would rather have her stories de- 
livered to her via the radio and be assured of sanitary 
biscuits presented to her in attractively designed con- 
tainers. 

The demand for practical and sanitary containers 
opened unlimited fields for a new era in merchandis- 
ing. The bulk selling was replaced by appetizing and 
individual packages, thus eliminating some of the 
questionable scoops and ladles of bygone days. 


Aid Eye Appeal 


The well designed modern packages stimulate the 
number of sales through eye appeal. Here, transparent 
cellulose for example is one of the newer materials used 
successfully in modern packaging. It has given un- 
limited possibilities to visible display of merchandise. 
The progressive merchandiser takes advantage of this 
opportunity to dress up his particular line of products 
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in an individual and distinctive way. Thus competition 
has been intensified among the producers to get a slice 
of the consumer's dollar. Everyone from the butcher, 
the baker and the candle-stick maker has to join the 
parade. Magazine, newspaper and radio advertising 
make the public Brand conscious. Thousands of dol- 
lars are spent for the intensive advertising campaigns. 

The package containing the product is often given a 
small amount of consideration, in comparison to the 
money spent on the advertising. A well designed pack- 
age becomes a unit of the sales force. The face of the 
product may well be your best salesman and should 
be well groomed and look its best. An increasing num- 
ber of leading manufacturers have recognized this fact 
and have re-designed their entire line of merchandise. 


Packaging Show March 3-6 
Exhibitors 35°/, Ahead of 1935 


FURTHER evidence of continued business recovery 
is provided by the marked increase of interest in the 
Sixth Packaging Exposition to be held at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel, New York City, March 3to6. The Amer- 
ican Management Association is sponsoring the annual 
exposition and conferences, round table meetings, and 
clinics on packaging, packing and shipping. The show 
and sessions hold much of interest to the confectionery 
industry. 

Two months before the actual opening date of the 
exposition, it was stated, the total space reserved is 31 
per cent greater than the entire exhibit area occupied 
by the previous exposition held in Chicago last March. 
It is conservatively anticipated that the exposition will 
exceed the 1935 Show by at least fifty per cent. 

As of January 1, it was announced, 65 companies 
providing the machinery, equipment, supplies and serv- 
ices vital to packaging, packing and shipping had re- 
served 70 booths in the exposition. Of these, 16 were 
companies who have never previously exhibited in the 
annual packaging exposition. Twelve states are repre- 
sented by the exhibitors and each major phase of the 
packaging industries is represented by several com- 
panies. 

Among the exhibitors who serve the confectionery 
industry are: Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. ; 
American Machine & Foundry Co.; Amsco Packaging 
Machinery Co.; B. H. Bunn Co.; Celluloid Corp. ; 
Cleveland Container Co. ; Container Corp. of America ; 
Continental Can Co. ; Dexter Folder Co. ; DuPont Cello- 
phane Co., Inc.; J. L. Ferguson Co. ; General Plastics, 
Inc. 

Hinde & Dauch Paper Co.; Kimberly-Clark Corp. ; 
National Adhesives Corp. ; Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

Package Machinery Co.: Pioneer Paper Stock Co. ; 
Reynolds Metals Co., Inc.; Sherman Paper Products 
Corp.; Stokes & Smith Co.; Sylvania Industrial Corp. ; 
Toledo Synthetic Products; Triangle Package Ma- 
chinery Co.; Union Steel Products Co.; Wilson & 
Bennett Mfg. Co. 





Wilbur-Suchard Chocolate Company held their annual 
meeting for direct sales representatives at their factory in 
Lititz, Pa. Elmer R. Kratt, Director of Sales, outlined the 
sales program for the first six months of 1936. 

Walter H. Mann, President, reviewed the activities of the 
Company for the past year. The Wilbur-Suchard line for 
1936 is comprised of an extensive number of chocolate special- 
ties, utilizing new Suchard formulas and attractive modern 
packaging. 
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FAST-EFFICIENT-RELIABLE 
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EAL WRAPPING 
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OF INTEREST TO THE CONFECTIONERY INDUSTRY 





2,014,342. Soluble Cocoa.—Gurney O. Gutekurst 
(20% to Charles E. Rogers and 31% to Russell H. 
Rogers.) Application September 10. 

Alkalized cocoa is added to water in the proportion 
of one pound per gallon, respectfully, and the material, 
while heated to about 50 to 70 degrees, is treated with 
a diastatic enzyme for about two hours, filtered, the 
filtrate is treated with additional alkalized cocoa in 
about the same amount as that just heated and the mix- 
ture is held at a temperature of 50 to 70 degrees for 
about two hours, and then again filtered to obtain a 
filtrate for making a syrup. 


2,011,609. Waxed Paper Suitable for Food Re- 
ceptacles, etc.—Geo. L. Bidwell (to Riegel Paper 
Corporation). Application August 20. 

Paper, when partially dried but still containing 70 to 
75 per cent of moisture, is treated with hot wax such 
as paraffin wax, and further dried, but retains about 
60 to 68 per cent of moisture and a plasticizer such as 
glycerol, corn sugar and Na metasilicate and has a 
surface slipping readily on another similar surface. 





2,025,757. Frozen Confection and Method of 
Making.—Ernest E. Lindsey, San Francisco, Calif. 
Application February 15, 1933, Serial No. 656,769. 
23 Claims. (Cl. 62—114.) 
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1. The method of making a confection which com- 
prises freezing a thin sheet of a confection mixture, and 
forming said sheet into a roll in which the convolu- 
tions of said roll are non-adherent. 





2,025,985. Confection.—Benjarhin R. Harris, Chi- 
cago, Ill. No Drawing. Application February 12, 
1934, Serial No. 710,893. 14 Claims. (Cl. 99—16.) 

1. A confection composition comprising a com- 
minuted material including a sugar dispersed in a fat 
and including a phosphoric acid ester of an organic 
polyhydroxy substance wherein a hydrogen of at least 
one hydroxy group is replaced by a higher molecular 
weight lipophile group, said ester being hydrophillic in 
or og and devoid of nitrogen linked directly to 
carbon, 
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2,025,986. Improved Confection. — Benjamin R. 
Harris, Chicago, lll. No Drawing. Application April 
3, 1935, Serial No.. 14,528. 23 Claims. (Cl. 99—16.) 

1. A confection composition comprising comminuted 
material dispersed in a fat and including a proportion 
of a material comprising an ester of a phophoric acid, 
said material formed by pre-treating a lipophile ma- 
terial having at least one free hydroxy group with a 
derivative of phosphorus capable of forming an ester 
of phosphoric acid, and thereafter introducing an ad- 
ditional amount of a derivative of phosphorus capable 
of forming an ester of phosphoric acid, and reacting 
the resulting mixture to produce an ester having a 
hydrophile phosphate group but devoid of nitrogen di- 
rectly linked to carbon. 

2,024,027. Fumigant.— Richard T. Cotton and 
Harry D. Young, Washington, D. C.; dedicated to 
Government and the People of United States of 
America. No Drawing. Application April 10, 1931, 
Serial No. 529,280. 4 Claims. (Cl. 167—22.) 
(Granted under the act of March 3, 1883, as amended 
April 30, 1928; 370 O. G. 757.) 

1. A solid composition of matter composed of 
ethylene oxide and solidified carbon dioxide. 

4. An article of manufacture comprising solid car- 
bon dioxide having liquid carbon disulfide entrapped in 
its pores. 





2,024,398. Process for Production of Lecithin 
from Vegetable Raw Materials.—Samuel O. Soren- 
sen and George F. Beal, Minneapolis, Minn., assignors, 
by mesne assignments, to American Lecithin Company, 
a corporation of Ohio. No. Drawing. Application 
December 4, 1934, Serial No. 755,880. 2 Claims. 
(Cl. 260—99.20. ) 

1. The process of obtaining phosphatides substan- 
tially free from bitter taste from vegetable raw ma- 
terials which comprise the steps of extracting such raw 
materials with a solvent consisting essentially of 
hexane, heating the extract to remove solvent, passing 
water vapor into the residual oil to cause coagulation 
of the phosphatide and separating the phosphatide from 
the bulk of the oil. 





2,024,356. Confection and Method of Producing 
Same.— Benjamin R. Harris, Chicago, Ill. No 
Drawing. Application February 24, 1934, Serial No. 
712,802. 18 Claims. (Cl. 99—16.) 

1. A confection composition of matter comprising a 
comminuted material dispersed in a fatty material and 
including a proportion of a hydrophillic lipin having 
lipophile and hydrophile properties, said hydrophillic 
lipin being an aliphatic derivative of a polyhydroxy 
substance, said derivative having. at least one free 
hydroxy group derived from the polyhydroxy substance, 
the aliphatic radical having at least six carbon atoms. 





2,024,683. Gelatin Product and Method of Mak- 
ing Same.—Chester H. Epstein, Highland Park, and 
Nathan R. Gotthoffer, Grayslake, IIl., assignors to 
Grayslake Gelatin Co., Grayslake, Ill., a corporation. 
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No. Drawing. Application May 5, 1932, Serial No. 
609,491. 16 Claims. (Cl. 99—11.) 

15. In a method of manufacturing gelatin from pig- 
skins the step which consists in acidulating the pigskins 
with one or more inorganic acids in conjunction with 
one or more organic salts of the group of organic acids 
consisting of tartaric and citric acids, then hydrolyzing. 


2,020,572. Method of Extracting Pectin.— William 
C. Platt, Ontario, Calif., assignor to California Fruit 
Growers Exchange, Los Angeles, Calif., a corporation 
of California. Application July 29, 1929, Serial No. 
381,698. 5 Claims. (Cl. 99—11.) 

1. In the manufacture of pectin from cellulosic ma- 
terials by extraction, the step of adjusting the pH of 
a pectin extract containing solid impurities to a pH at 
which clear filtrates may be obtained with a filter-aid 
capable of high rate of flow, but normally incapable of 
producing clear filtrates from said pectin extracts, and 
then filtering said extract with such filter-aid. 


Candy at California Fair 
(Continued from page 28) 
which the colors of the rainbow will play at night. 
Buildings of the amusement zone will be designed along 
modernistic lines, and they will be uniform throughout. 

In addition to the 1500-foot fun zone proper, there 
will be the Enchanted Island, a paradise for the young- 
sters—and grown-ups, too. 

The Good Ship Lollipop, the Toy Maker, a Marion- 
ette Show, the Ice Cream Castle and tiny ponies are 
only a few of the many unique attractions which will 
be contained in this fairyland for the youngsters. 

The whole motif of the 1936 exposition will be prog- 
ress, commerce and beauty, with entertainment for 
everybody. 


Easter Suggests Crystallized 
Cream Specialties; Choc. Eggs 


AMONG suggestions for Easter specialties are 
crystallized cream novelties of different colors. Rabbits, 
chickens, lambs, and similar items in varying assort- 
ments offer possibilities. They can be made in penny 
sizes and also larger sizes, with decoration. 

The same formulas used in production of staple 
crystallized creams and bon bons may be employed in 
this type of Easter novelties, 

Extensive lines of these items are made by confec- 
tioners in France, Germany and Italy. 

Another suggestion is a crystallized fondant cream 
egg. This may be cast in halves, then put together and 
crystallized. This may be featured in assorted colors 
and as they are simple to produce they can be turned 
out on a big production basis. 

The demand has long been strong for fruit and nut 
Easter eggs, although there is a wide variance of qual- 
ity among those offered to the trade. Manufacturers 
who are doing a successful business with these eggs 
from year to year are using good raw materidls and 
chocolate. 
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Behind that name stands 
a full century of service to 
MANUFACTURERS of CHOCOLATE. 
lt is a _ positive guarantee that 
machinery and equipment bearing 
the LEHMANN trade mark are 
the. very finest that human skill 
and engineering ability can produce. 
Let LEHMANN Engineers 
solve your equipment problem. 


fe 
J. M. LEHMANN CO., INC. 


Established 1834 


250 W. Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
PLANT: LYNDHURST, N. J. 








TWICE the service from BURMAK 
Bottomer, Feed and Batch Roller Belts. 


BETTER bottoms and longer wear from 
BURMAK Glazed Enrober Belts. 


SAFETY from foreign matter in your 


goods when you use BURMAK 
Caramel Cutter Boards. 


BURRELL BELTING COMPANY 


413 S. HERMITAGE AVENUE - - - - - - = - GHICAGO 
. " 
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MAXIMUM ~~. 
capacity 200 lbs. 


PER BATCH 


Form6 — StyleR 
TWIN PULLER 


Minimum capacity 15 Ibs. per 
batch. Pulls either hard-boiled or 
soft-boiled goods. 

Can be operated at any speed 
desired. Has variable speed con- 
trol, self-contained electric motor 
drive. 

Can be used for 2 batches at 
once—either the same or different 
colors or flavors. 

Write for complete description 
and price. 

Other sizes and styles—capaci- 
ties 5 Ibs. to 300 Ibs. per batch. 
All parts interchangeable. 





Rebui P 
Form ¢—styie x Peseta: oD angry 
JILLE sible by installing a rebuilt 


Capacity 15 to 100 Ibs. model. Write for information. 
each side. 











THE ORIGINAL CANDY PULLER 
HILDRETH PULLING MACHINE co. 


153 Crosby Street, New York, N. 











Add These to Your Library 


on Candy Information 


EPRINTS are available of the articles appearing in The 
MANUFACTURING CoNFECTIONER. Many of these are ob- 
tainable in booklet form. 

They compose a large portion of the current literature of the 
industry. Many manufacturers find them suitable to accompany 
sales messages and also to add to their library of information 
on the candy and chocolate industries. 

Copies of the following are now available: 

“ADVENTURES IN COCONUT CANDIES, “4 Fe gg 
many formulas and suggestions for new pieces, by George A. 
Eddington, Superintendent, Hillman’s Candy Factory, Chicago, 
Ill—5 cents each. 

“IMPROVED METHODS IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
FONDANT GOODS,” by H. S. Payne and J. Hamilton, Carbo- 
hydrate Laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture. —25 cents each 

“THE PRODUCTION MAN SPEAKS on FLAVOR 
oo in CONFECTIONS,” by Otto Windt.—5 cents 


“THE HOW AND WHY OF A THOUSAND ACCI.- 
pero IN CANDY FACTORIES,” by Joseph E. Magnus. 
—) cents 

“STEAM JET REFRIGERATION AS APPLIED TO 
THE CANDY INDUSTRY,” by John R. Moore.—5 cents 


each. 
“WHEN THEORY MEETS PRACTICE — COCOA. 
— by Robert Whymper and C. P. Shillaber.—5 cents 


Also now available—“THE PROBLEM OF CHOCOLATE 
FAT-BLOOM,.” a book by Robert Whymper, an international 
authority on chocolate manufacture.—$2.50 per copy. 


Send for your copies now! 


The Manufacturing Confectioner 
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TRADE NEWS BRIEFS 





Schweik-Gronberg Co., manufacturers’ representatives in 
Chicago, have moved to 919 N. Michigan Ave. They repre- 
sent the Fred W. Amend Co., Danville, Ill; Sperry Candy 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis., and J. C. Claeys, South Bend, Ind., 
all makers of specialties. 


Valentine Walters, former superintendent at Ring Ting 
Candy Shop, Evanston, Iil., is now at Marshall Fields’ 
Candy Kitchen, Chicago. 

R. B. Mathias, formerly connected with a large candy 
manufacturing company in Baltimore, is now proprietor of 
Lady Calvert Candy Co., 33-35 N. Bond St., Baltimore, Md. 

Hershey Chocolate Corp., in Hershey, Pa., on December 
28 permitted the public to inspect its new windowless, air- 
conditioned office building. Noise and eye-strain are elimi- 
nated, and an “Electric Weather Man” indicates outdoor 
weather. 


The Candy & Tobacco Jobbers’ Association of New York 
City will tender a banquet to its officers, members and 
friends on February 22, Washington's Birthday, at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania. Manufacturers are being asked to buy 
advertising in the program, at 100 “bucks” a page! 

Kraft-Phoenix Cheese Corp., of Chicago, reports that its 
Christmas bazaar, offering prizes of exceptional value and 
diverse appeal to salesmen who made record sales of Kraft 
Dairy-Fresh Caramels since October 4, was the most suc- 
cessful selling idea they have ever had. 

The Joan Candy Company, New Orleans, recently in- 
stalled an A. D. T. burglar alarm, which trapped a criminal 
on the premises when he attempted to attack police. 


Fred W. Amend Company’s Chicago office has moved to 
the Palmolive Building. 

The Retail Department Stores of America has appointed 
William Dubovy as candy buyer at the New York offices of 
the chain. 

Hawley & Hoops, New York, and the Bradley-Smith 
Company, New Haven, Conn., have announced sales ap- 
ponitments. Frank Wokoun, of Hawley & Hoops in Phila- 
delphia, will take over sales for Bradley-Smith in that ter- 
ritory. Earl Dwyer will cover Pennsylvania for both firms. 
Wallace Sterling has Baltimore, Washington, and Virginia. 
Edward Brierly will call on the trade in New York state. 

The Fred W. Amend Co.. widely known for its line of 
“Chuckles,” with a plant at Danville, Ill., and offices in Chi- 
cago, will open a factory at Broadwater Road, Welwyn 
Garden City, Herts, England. The English firm, Fred W. 
Amend & Company, is to be owned and operated by the 
American concern, although some English capital is in- 
vested and the management will be English. 


Confectionery interests of Chicago contributed over $35,- 
000 to the Community Fund in its recent campaign. This 
was 88 per cent of the quota allotted to the industry in the 
city’s drive for $3,200,000, which is to be shared by 147 pri- 
vate charitable and social welfare agencies during 1936. 


F. J. Kimbell, president of the Kimbell Candy Co., was 
chairman of the confectioners’ group during the campaign. 

A. M. Mullens, former Vice-President and head of bulk 
sales for Runkel Brothers, New York, has joined Lamont, 
Corliss & Co. of New York as special coating representative. 
Mr. Mullens will specialize in promoting the sales of coat- 
ings by Peter Cailler Kohler Swiss Chocolates Company. 


Alvin H. Klein is now operating the Klein Brokerage 
Company (Food Products), 230 N. Canal St., Chicago. 


Henry Heide, Inc., New York, has named Albert E. Jack 
son and John A. Morrow as representatives in New Eng- 
land. 


The Second Annual Convention of the National Brand 
Stores will open Friday, January, 17, at the Medinah Club, 
Chicago. 


THE MANUFACTURING CONFECTIONER 








